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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Department of Anthropology, Lucknow University, had the 
pleasure of a two-day visit by Professor Reginald Ruggles Gates, 
F.B.S8., Professor Emeritus of the London University, and Mrs. Gates, 
on 30th and 31st October, 1959. Prof. Gates, who is a world authority 
on human genetics and human evolution, is in India on a three-month 
visit to study the proto-Australoid ethnic element in our country. 

During his stay at Lucknow, Prof. Gates addressed a seminar of 
the Department of Anthropology on The Origin of Man. He postulated 
three stages in human evolution: a pre-human stage, a sub-human 
stage, and finally the human stage. To the lowest stage belong such 
fossils as Siwapithecus and Ramapithecus discovered from the ‘Siwalik 
hills. Australopithecus discovered in Transvaal in the year 1925 comes 
very close to the human branch. Recent discoveries in Africa of fossil 
bones of the Australopithecus type by Prof. and Mrs. Leakey, 
Prof. Gates thinks, will throw considerable light on the early origins 
of man. The ape-man from Java and Pekin belongs to the middle 
(i.e., sub-human) stage of human evolution. A notable feature of the 
pre-human and sub-human types is their dolichocephaly; brachy- 
cephaly appears for the first time in upper Pleistocene finds. The 
Neanderthals, who occupy a very important place in the ancestry of 
man, Prof. Gates believes, evolved somewhere outside Europe from 
where they invaded and occupied Western Europe. 

About the races of modern man, Prof. Gates expressed his opinion 
that the three major races, viz., white, black, and yellow, can be 
regarded as three ‘species’ which have originated from different stocks: 
the yellow race from the Java-China family, the black race or Negroids 
from the African species, and the white race as a result of mutations 
from the dark races of North Africa. Further race crossings have 
resulted in the formation of composite races. 
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oD) NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Fifth All India Sociological Conference is scheduled to meet in 
Lucknow sometime in March 1960, under the auspices of the 
Lucknow University. Prof. D. G. Karve, Vice-Chancellor, Poona 
University, is the general president. Prof. A. Aiyappan (Social Anthro- 
pology — Utkal University), Prof. R. K. Mukherjee (Sociology — 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta), Dr. Kamala Chaudhuri (Social 
Psychology — ATIRA, Ahmedabad) and Dr. B. P. Adhikari (Social 
Statistics and Demography — Agra University) will be the sectional 
presidents. A brochure on the Teaching of Social Sciences at the 
Lucknow University is being issued on the occasion. 
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Immediately after the Sociological Conference is over, a two-day 
Convention of Anthropologists, the first of its kind in India, will 
be held, under the auspices of the Ethnographic and Folk Culture 
Society, U.P. Most of the leading Indian social-cultural anthropo- ‘ 
logists, as also some overseas anthropologists, are expected to attend 
the Convention. The Convention will discuss various professional - 
matters and will also have seminars at which papers will be read 
and discussed. It is hoped to publish these papers and discussions 
in a future number of The Eastern Anthropologist. 


THE PEASANT VILLAGE : CENTRIFUGAL OR CENTRIPETAL ? 


Haroutp A. GouLtp 


Descriptions of peasant communities by anthropologists have consist- 
ently engendered debates about whether, in the last analysis, we may 
speak of this form of social life as characteristically ‘‘isolated’’ and 
“self-contained”, or as characteristically tied up with wider regional, 
national and international social structures and cultural systems which 
prevent it from enjoying any real measure of “‘autonomy’’. India-area 
anthropologists have debated this issue extensively during the past 
several years: Some assert that Indian villages display great ‘‘solidarity”’ 
and “integration” (Srinivas, 1955; Gough, 1955; Bailey, 1955, etc.) 
while others contend that the real unity of rural Indian life is to be 
comprehended only against the background of such wider structures 
as caste, local and world markets, religion, national socio-political 
integration, etc. (Pocock and Dumont, 1957; Smith, 1955; Newell, 1955). 
Foster’s (1953) criticism of the folk-urban continum (Redfield, 1941) is 
also an expression of this-controversy. It is this author’s view that : . 

*,. a folk society is not a whole society, an isolate in iteslf. It is a 
‘half-society’, a part of a larger social unit (usually a nation) which 
is vertically and horizontally structured. The folk component of this 
larger unit bears a symbiotic spatial-temporal relationship to the more 
complex component, which is formed by the upper classes of the pre- 
industrial urban center. In this sense folk and urban are not polar 
concepts; rather, they are both integral parts of the definition of a 
certain type of socio-cultural unit in which the pre-industrial city is 
the focal point. Far from threatening the folk society, this type of urban 
unit is a precondition of its existence.” 


Later in his career, Redfield himself moved to the view that the 
peasant community must be thought of as a “‘combination of opposites”, 
as a “part society” (1956). 

The question arises as to why it is possible to argue with seemingly 
equal effectiveness from either side of this issue. Why can one trained 
anthropologist study a peasant village and come away convinced that 
he has observed something akin to the primitive isolate while another 
equally competent anthropologist comes away with the impression that 
he has observed people who cannot exist in the absence of markets, 
cities, and innumerable other extra-village institutions? 

This paper’s aim is to suggest that the answer to this dilemma lies 
in the fact that the dilemma itself accurately represents the true 
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empirical character of peasant village communities. Such communities 
are to a very real extent both centripetal and centrifugal in their 
manner of operation with the result that they can be made to look 
“self-sufficient”? or “interdependent” depending upon which aspect of 
them the observer consciously or unconsciously chooses to emphasize. 
The above is true because peasant villages are outgrowths of a 
particular type of socio-economic development. This is the cause 
of their distinctiveness. Of first importance is the fact, noted by 
Foster (1953), that they are part of essentially non-industrial civiliza- 
tions and exist in symbiotic relationship to urban centers where reside 
elite classes who dominate them. More specifically, peasant villages are 
units of agricultural production that are compelled to accomplish 
two ends: (1) The creation of subsistence for their own populace, and 
(2) the creation of surpluses which are administratively appropriated 
by the urban elite to support their privileged activities and the groups 
of non-agricultural specialists whom they patronize. The social mechan- 
isms for the transfer of these surpluses to the urban centers of .the 
civilization and for the reimbursement of the peasantry have taken 
many forms throughout history; but whatever their form, they have 
always constituted the chief axes of ‘‘symbiosis’” between the two. 

Although Marriott (1955) speaks of the mutual interpenetration of 
“great”’ and “‘little’” traditions (processes he calls parochialization and 
universalization), the equally significant thing about the relationship 
between the two entities responsible for these respective ‘‘traditions”’ 
(the urban elite and the peasantry) is their technological inter-depend- 
ence formally worked out on the basis of a partial independence of 
each other. 

The bulk of the population of non-industrial civilizations lives in 
villages (ratios of four-to-one or more are normal) where their relation- 
ship is essentially to the land, either directly as cultivators or indirectly 
as suppliers of cultivators’ needs. Human and animal power are the 
basic sources of energy and are employed within the organizational 
framework of kinship groups which are at this technological level 
simultaneously the chief loci of production, reproduction and social- 
ization. Urban elites are able to extend their power into the villages 
sufficiently to gain control of the surplus produced there, but they 
bave neither the knowledge nor the inclination to alter the techno- 
logical system itself sufficiently to get free of their dependence upon 
the villages in their existing form; at least this is so as long as they 
remain ‘‘pre-industrial” in their orientations. Even after such elites, 
or portions of them, change their goals to conform with industrial age 
values, and the substitution of machines for muscles commences, the 
transformation is slow and the essential “symbiosis” between village 


and urban center persists for a long while — as wi 
n 2 — as witness any of th 
so called ‘‘under-developed’’ sotigtie today, : ; 
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Thus the village and kin-group centered technology imposes stringent 
limitations upon the power of urban elites over villagers because, 
among other reasons, it critically limits the proportion of urbanites who 
can be supported at the villagers’ expense. The situation is vastly 
different from that which prevails when industrialization is in full 
sway. For the latter leads inexorably towards ever-increasing degrees 
of urbanization due to the removal of production from kinship groups 
and its relocation in bureaucratically structured groups (i.e., factories). 
Naturally, this trend eventually destroys the moral and technological 
sanctions of the peasant community and leads to a’ very different 
sort of “rural” social structure. 

In the “balance of power’ between urbanites and villagers in the 
non-industrial civilization is to be found the principal explanation for 
the anachronistic nature of the peasant community. Peasantries are 
“self-contained” and ‘‘autonomous’’, i.e., centripetal, to the degree 
that they are concerned with the task of providing themselves with 
subsistence; they are centrifugal to the degree that they must make 
their surpluses available to the urban centers and, in the process, 
involve themselves with the numerous facets of the ‘national culture’. 
In the former capacity they are tightly woven into a world of kin 
and fellow villagers who, with a limited technology, spend the bulk of 
their time coaxing (naturally and supernaturally) subsistence out of a 
capricious Nature. In the latter capacity, however (i.e., as producers 
of surplus commodities), the villagers’ experiences are quite different. 
Despite their centripetal tendencies they must deal with and get invol-_ 
ved with a world ‘‘outside”’ whose locus is in the city and whose power, 
complexity, and fascination are very great. Sometimes representatives 
of this world enter into their village world; more often it is they who 
must journey outside for temporary or permanent (or both at different 
times) forms of interaction with it. These may concern anything from 
marketing grain and making a purchase to seeking entertainment or 
attending a religious festival. 

Furthermore, no village community is ever able to meet all its 
immediate subsistence needs from its internal resources. Relations 
with other villages exist which fill gaps in needed goods and services. 
Thus, a peasant village is ordinarily engaged in a whole series of 
interactions with neighbouring villages in an effort to provide for 
things as varied as repairs for a plough, brides for unwed sons, pottery 
containers, and winnowing fans. What and how much is involved ‘in 
this latter form of interaction is of course highly variable; it is dependent 
upon local, regional, and national conditions, as well as upon cultural 
variability, 

North Indian peasant villages offer a good case in point where may 
be observed in vivid form the “balance of power” between city and 
yillage, Clusters of corporate kin groups, called joint families, form 
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the human population of these communities. These kin groups. are 
in turn functionally-ritually differentiated into jat, giving the Indian 
village an unusually rich and varied division of labor; but each is a 
productive unit in hereditary possession of its occupation and the 
tools of it§ trade. Each strives for as much self-sufficiency as it can 
achieve — a fact which, I feel, is clearly attested by an observation 
made recently by Mathur (1958a). Says he: 


“Tt ig necessary... to point out... what I regard as... funda- 
mental to any understanding of the occupational role of castes — the 
fact that the practice of agriculture is largely considered to be ‘caste-tree’ 
...an ‘open’ occupation which could be... pursued by any caste 
irrespective of its ritual status and position in the caste hierarchy.” 
(pp. 51-52). el eotiae 
What the above suggests is the universality of the peasant view 
that land is the ultimate wealth because conferring upon its possessor 
the capacity to be secure in the basic necessities of life. This, above 
all, is not hedged in by the myriad ritual regulations which hedge in 
so much of India’s economic and social life. Possession of land symbo- 
lizes other forms of power too, of course, but these lie outside the 
province of this discussion. The things to emphasize here are that 
land knows no caste; that all who can possess it do so; that its possession 
symbolizes for the corporate peasant family its constant quest for 
subsistence and general self-sufficiency. c 

The village, as a whole, being merely a cluster of corporate families, 
strives collectively for a high measure of self-sufficiency also. It sees 
itself as distinct from other village entities, as well as from the more 
remote urban nexus that is also part of its experiential world. With 
their common technological level, common residence, and intimate 
interactions with one another, its citizens are conscious of being part 
of a common unit engaged in the business of trying to subsist. To 
achieve this they maintain formal and informal mechanisms for 
accommodating interests and aims that are not always identical. Such 
are the roles played by structures like panchayats and factions. 
Perhaps it should not be overlooked that the solidarity striven for 
at the community level is actually “organic” in nature, for there are 
hierarchies of power, prestige, and occupation which must be dealt 
with by the panchayats and the factions, the caste and jajmani relations, 
etc. The emergent unit is not the unity of equals, any more than it is 
in any human community, but that of the dissimilar and the unequal 
who have been brought into some measure of functional compatibility. 
; Caste may be viewed from the standpoint of its implications for 
Saat eS) local, regional, and national organization. To some 

ent ste keeps kinship groups from achieving complete self- 
containedness because it imposes upon all-who are under its influence 
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restrictions upon the goods and services they may provide for them- 
selves. But this does not override the interests of kinship group and 
village community in self-sufficiency, both because the caste special- 
ization is hereditarily rooted in family structure and because the caste 
occupations are themselves monopolies which afford a measure of 
security. 

Ideally, the village could contain within its borders families represent- 
ing all the needed caste functions, but in reality no village ever does. 
Some specialists must be engaged from other communities so that 
complete unity in the division of labor is attainable only at the cost 
of cross-cutting civic unity to some degree. But while the actual 
division of labor falls short of the village ideal for a host of practical 
reasons, it does not alter the fact that the form it takes reveals the 
‘quest (however unrealized) for an organic unity in the community, as 
testified by the fact that the arrangements sought with needed special- 
ists outside the village are of a kind which endeavor to reproduce the 
durability of ties between kin and fellow villagers. This, of course, 
is the so-called jajmani system which draws together server and served 
from different castes, and from within and outside the village, into a 
kinship-like network of economic interactions (cf. Gould, 1958). 

Take the case of “Sherupur’, pseudonym for a village in Uttar 
Pradesh studied by the author in 1954-55. 


TABLE | 
The Caste Composition of Sherupur 


Classical Jat Number of Occupation of Caste 
Varna ~ i Families Members 
Brahman Brahman 1 Village priest 
Brahman. 3 Cultivators 
Kshatriya Rajput (Thakur ) 5 _ Cultivators and Landlords 
4G j Kayastha* 1 Accountant and Cultivator 
Vaisya - Ahir ie Dairymen and Cultivators 
Sudra : Murau 3 Vegetable cultivators 
oe Gee) Lolar 2 Metalsmiths 
~~ Kori 15 Landless laborers and Weavers 
Muslim 3 Tailors and Cultivators 
Untouchable Chamar 3 Leather workers and Cultivators 


*Hquated with Kshatriya by themselves and some others, but contested by the Thakurs 


: ‘There are no washermen, potters, carpenters, or barbers in Sherupur 
and these must consequently be engaged from elsewhere. All come 
from the local area within a radius of ten or twelve miles wherein 


/ 
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most marital ties with the village exist. In other words, the quest 
for self-sufficiency is still local where it cannot be on an intravillage 
basis and confined to an area where a sort of “kinship of villages’ 
prevails. This, I assert, is an indication of the centripetal tendencies 
inherent in peasant communities, tendencies rooted in the techno- 
logically created necessity that subsistence activities consume a 
proportionately large quantity of the villagers’ time and be conducted 
in a community-kinship social setting. : 

Caste, of course, also reaches beyond the individual village and — 

“embraces many other regions of interaction, including ultimately the 
entire Sub-Continent, because it is the social manifestation of certain 
moral and ethical concepts about the nature of life and human conduct 
(admittedly themselves the result of a certain socio-historical develop- 
ment) embodied in and justified by the various manifestations of the 
Hindu religion. For any given village, caste as a system of meaningful 
functional differentiations for ritual and occupational purposes between 
hierarchically arranged clusters of families is confined to an immediate 
local area. Venturing beyond this realm, villagers encounter and deal 
with caste from a considerably different standpoint — as when they 
attend a mela and interact with temple priests, caste-fellows from 
other regions, etc. Outside its local context, caste has a more general 
relevance as part of the national culture, or as Marriott might say, 
the “‘great tradition’. Here what the villager experiences is caste 
under the aura of social and religious activities that are emphasizing 
the macrocosmic implications of the Indian way of life. What is more, 
he is among strangers where the subtle cues familiar in the local caste 
system are absent. This aspect of caste is associated with the centrifugal 
aspect of village life and will be presently considered in this context. 
It should not be confused with that aspect which is involved with the 
centripetal orientations of individual villages — that is, with the local 
division of labor. This dualistic character of the caste system corresponds 
precisely with the general dualism of the village itself, for indeed it 
is part of that dualism; both are structural outgrowths of.the same 
thing — the symbiotic relationship between the village community 
and the urban-centered elites who administratively appropriate the 
village’s economic surplus but are technologically dependent on its 
system of production. 

Returning to the case of Sherupur, the centrifugal side of peasant 
social life is readily observable. The interaction of this village with 
the ‘‘outside takes many forms and is relevant to different aspects of » 
ee ee the non-industrial society. We shall 
Le aes abet heath ake i ee which illustrate Sherupur’s 

re aE tape with her own local area, the religious sphere 
e as lan civilization, and the national economy. The last of these 
is the most difficult to deal with and to evaluate because India today 
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is not characterizable merely as a ‘non-industrial society”; she is in 
the throes of a major social revolution whose goal is to put an end to 
the very conditions from whence is derived the appellation ‘non- 
industrial”. Factories are under construction, roads and railways are 
being built, extended, and improved, national political organization 
is reaching into the farthest corners of the society, and modern hopes 
and aspirations have been awakened everywhere. Cities no longer 
contain traditional elites only; nowadays they are riven by the 
complexities created by the emergence of new elites — professionals, 
bureaucrats, industrialists, politicians, agitators, etc. — who represent 
the “modern” as against the “obsolete”. More and more, cities are 
the base of operations for the “new technology” containing the seeds 
of the destruction of the ‘‘balance of power’? fundamental to the 
preservation of the old non-industrial civilization. 

Yet this latter process has not proceeded far enough to upset the 
old balance. That is why, despite many changes. Indian villages are 
still typically peasant in their dualism. But peasants who come into 
long contact with the modern Indian city can be “‘changed”’ more 
than they could before. They can pick up value orientations antithe- 
tical to those implicit in the traditional way that can lead to alienation 
from village, from family, from caste, and even from “‘self”. At a 
rather general level, Parsons and his collaborators (1951; 1953) have 
spoken of this in terms of the emergence of such qualities as ‘‘affective 
neutrality” and “‘universalism’”’ to supercede “‘affectivity”’ and “‘parti- 
cularism’’ in human interaction systems. What they mean is that the 
personal relationship, central to the traditional society, is supplanted 
by the professional relationship, central to the successful functioning 
of the industrial society. Such a change implies a fundamental 
revolution in social structure and cultural organization. Therefore, 
J shall make the assumption here that the interactions between the 
people of Sherupur and the present day Indian society are generally 
speaking a measure of opportunity for acculturation in addition to 
being simply a manifestation of the balance of interaction between 
city and village in the non-industrial civilization. 

Looking now to the local area of Sherupur, two things should be 
emphasized. First, it should be realized that, as noted above, no peasant 
village is ever wholly self-contained economically. The caste system 
affords an intricate division of labor among component corporate 
families but Sherupur does not contain all the castes appropriate to 
the social, economic, and ritual functioning of an Indian rural commu- 
nity with the consequence that many sevices have to be obtained 
from nearby villages. The second point is that Sherupur, like most 
villages in the heart of Hindustan, enforces a rigid rule of village 
exogamy. This means that all marriages must be contracted with 
families of acceptable status in other villages. Thus, marriage and 
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economic ties radiate out from Sherupur into its surrounding locality 
and make her internal organic integration dependent upon the 
effectiveness of her interactions with the other villages in the 
locality. : 

In 1954-55, there were 101 wives of Sherupur men residing there. 
All had come in from different villages at the time of their marriage, 
which means that the village exogamy rule was 100 percent effective. 
But the average distance of the wife’s village was only eleven miles. 
In other words, the radius of marital ties is an important index for 
measuring the extensiveness of the village’s local nexus of interaction. 
For within this area, as stated above, all the extra-village caste and 
jajmani ties are to be found. These ties are of the same particularistic 
character as are kinship ties (Wiser, 1936; Gould, 1958). Intracaste 
interactions (of which marital connections are themselves a form) are 
strongest and most meaningful to the individual family within this 
radius. The same is true of friendships and other types of informal 
interaction. 

In short, the local nexus of interaction provides the highest incidence 
of interaction for the individual and, given the technology which keeps 
production rooted in the village and the kinship group, the basic 
experiential reinforcements which integrate him into the rural peasant 
pattern of life. 

There is a further point about the practice of village exogamy which 
should be mentioned. This has to do with the different radii of out- 
marriage in relation to caste status. In general, the higher the status 
of a caste, the more extensive its pattern of exogamous connections. 
This suggests that in some respects one can determine for each caste a 
specific pattern of local marital interaction (and perhaps of other forms 
of interaction as well) that is a reflection of its relative hierarchical 
position and of certain specific features of its internal structure. (A 
separate paper concerning this is now in process of preparation). But 
more on this later. 

Another system of interaction in which the people of Sherupur 
engage is that connected with traditional Hinduism. This can be 
quantatively revealed by determining the amount of participation by 
villagers in pilgrimages — a form of activity which devout Hindus 
believe to be productive of great supernatural credit for the individual. 
It is a measure of the degree of participation in the contemporary 
pes of the non-modern national culture. For it cannot be doubted 
ce 8 sane have always performed a crucial role in the process 
oe ites Se ee religious and social patterns into the broad sweep 
oo anaee Hindu civilization. It is complementary to the roles of the 

priest and the resident Pundit. The latter stimulate religious 


visions which a peasant’s visits to the great shrines and melas of 
Hinduism dramatically confirm. 
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Citizens of Sherupur had undertaken pilgrimages on forty-nine 
occasions. Twenty-eight of these were to Ayodhiya which is only 
twenty miles away and thus comparatively easy to reach. Others had 
extended as far away as Jaganath, 540 miles distant. The aveage 
distance for all recorded pilgrimages was 97.2 miles. 


TABLE 2 
Religious Pilgrimages in Sherupur 


Jat Ayodhiya Allahabad Banaras Gaya Hardwar Jaganath Totals 
(20 mi.) (100 mi.) (115 mi.) (225 mi.) (480 mi.) (540 mi.) 


Brahman 4 3 2 1 - 1 il 
Rajput 4 4 - - 2 - 10 
Ahir 4 = = 1 = 1 6 
Murau 3 1 i = - — 5 
Lohar 2 = — 1 — - iS 
Kori 9 1 2 = = - 12 
Muslim* - — - — - - 0 
Chamar 2 - — _ - — 2 
Total 28 9 5 3 2 2 49 


*No Muslim had attended either a Hindu holy place or a Muslim site. 


It is clear that a north Indian village like Sherupur is primarily 
connected with the traditional civilization of the northern region. 
No one in Sherupur spoke of pilgrimages to “DPravidistan’’. This does 
not mean that the general properties of the Hindu doctrine are so 
encumbered but only that these general properties are imbibed by 
villagers within a circumscribed region the determination of which is 
dependant upon sub-cultural, geographical, and linguistic realities. 
The interaction system for Sherupur vis-a-vis the traditional culture 
seems to have a radius of about five hundred miles. 

Contacts with the “modern” national culture are observable in 
the pattern of extra-village pecuniary occupational ties, especially 
where these involve city work. There are two basic types of worker. 
One commutes each day from village to job and thereby maintains an 
active and personal role in village affairs; the other lives permanently 
at the site of his work but continues to be thought of as a participating 
member of his joint family, because his wife and children continue to 
live with the latter and/or because he sends money regularly. Cases of 
complete severance from the village are not incorporated in the data 
presented because of inadequate documentation of them. 
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As said earlier, the full implications of this kind of interaction are 
unknown with regard to the relative degree to which urban occupations 
involve non-industrial and post-industrial experience respectively. 
Presumably this depends on the types of occupation and the facet of 
the urban division of labor with which it is connected. But it is safe to 
assume that nowadays any ordinary Indian city represents a locus of 
powerful influences emanating from the modern mass civilization and. 
that, consequently, any peasant who gets at all deeply enmeshed in 
its pecuniary pattern of life is in a more vulnerable position with 
regard to acculturation than are those of his cohorts who remain 
more exclusively within the village nexus. 

Twenty-six were enmeshed either in city employment or in extra- 
village rural pecuniary employment. Most were working in the nearby 
district capital of Faizabad, a secondary rail, market, and administra- 
tive center of 78,000 people. Sixteen were so employed and all com- 
muted on a daily basis from the village to their jobs. The jobs themselves 
ranged in type from peons and tonga-wallahs to store clerks and 
accountants. The most lucrative and the most clearly ‘“‘white collar” 
positions were held exclusively by members of the higher jat. 

The remaining ten individuals held jobs that were distributed 
spatially from the industrial city of Kanpur and the provincial capital 
of Lucknow (both around 100 miles distant) to Sindh-Hyderabad 
(875 miles) and Rangoon (1,125 miles). The average of the distances 
of all the twenty-six employments was 223.4 miles. 


TABLE 3 


Occupational Mobility in Sherupur 


a a i a 


Rural Faiza- Luck- Allaha- Kan- Sindh- Ran- 
Jat Dist bad now bad pur Hyder. goon Totals 
(8 mi.) (100 mi.) (100 mi.) (125 mi.) (875 mi.) (125 mi.) 1125 


a ee ee 


Ca a 2 Oe Se 


Thus, in marriages, religious pil 


employment it is possible to obse 
peasant villages like Sherupur reac 


grimages, and outside pecuniary 
rve some of the respects in which 
h out into and are reached by their 
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surrounding environment. Its centripetal features are not sufficiently 
strong to keep it wholly isolated, nor are its centrifugal features strong 
enough to break down its basically peasant pattern of life. A balance 
is struck between the two which reflects the relative power of the 
two sets of features under existing conditions. The dualistic integration 
of the peasant community is inherent in the technological and social 
structure of the non-industrial civilization. 

If we think of the three forms of interaction that have been considered 
as manifestations of three inter-related spheres of experience which 
affect the villager, then an examination of the quantative relationship 
between them helps us to understand why the daulism of the peasant 
village persists and why, still further, modern ways are far from 
working any basic transformations there. Let us say that marriages 
represent the local reinforcing experiences of the villager and symbolize 
the relative power of the centripetal tendencies in the peasant commu- 
nity; that pilgrimages represent tradition reinforcing experiences and 
symbolize the relative power of the non-industrial urban civilization; 
and that outside pecuniary occupations represent modern reinforcong 
experiences and symbolize the relative power of the urban-industrial 
civilization. Then the range and frequency of each type of experience 
can be compared and made the basis for a statement of the relative 
probability that villagers will in their lifetime actually enter into each 
of these three spheres, under given conditions. To accomplish this, 
in the case of Sherupur it is necessary to compare figures on interaction 
with the village’s total number of residents, which at the time of the 
study was 228. 


TABLE 5 


Average Mobility Distances and Chances (in 100) of Engaging in Various 
Types of Mobility, by Class 


No. Indiv’s Av. Mobility Chances of Inter 
Class Stratum No. in Mobile Distance (in 100) 
Stratum. ———_—_—__—_ —_—__—_ ee et eee 
M iz J M iz J M P J 
Upper Four 
Castes 108 SL 32 16 13.7 122.0 266.5 99 30 15 
Lower Four 
Castes 120 See ali 10 9.2 43.2 154.0 99 14 9 
Totals 228 68* 49 26 2 97222352 99 22 11 


*Only 68 of the 101 marriages were measurable with accuracy: the remainder were 
not locatable on available district maps, 
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In Table 5 it is seen that marriages (M), although equally inevitable 
for both status groups, extended farther outward from the village in 
the case of the upper four castes. Similarly, pilgrimages (P) and 
jobs (J) were more numerous and more distant, on the average, for the 
upper four grouping of castes. Chances of having tradition reinforcing 
and modern rinforcing experiences were both greater for them; and 
although chances of marriage were the same for both groups, those of 
the lower four castes were more tightly compressed around the 
village, which probably symbolized the considerably stronger influence 
of local reinforcing experiences in their social life. This latter point is 
especially interesting in the light of the fact that it is among this group 
that the bulk of the worship of minor local spirits, ghosts, and godlings, 
considered reprehensible and ‘“‘superstitous’ by the higher. castes, 
takes place. 

On the whole, we can say that the upper four castes are less spatially 
constricted in their fields of interaction and that, presumably, this 
means they are resultantly more profoundly involved in the interplay 
of the “‘contrapositive’’ forces which are endemic in the peasant 
community. This is, of course, a matter of degree whose full significance 
it is hardly possible to examine at this juncture. . 

In certain respects, especially in the case of jobs, the greater mobility 
of the upper four castes flies in the face of “classical” expectations 
for a society under the influence of the industrialization process. It 
will be recalled that industrialization in the Western World was 
supposed to have resulted in the defunctionalization of the lower 
classes in the rural areas and their consequent displacement toward 
the developing cities where they were absorbed as labor into the 


pene. This was the so-called “‘proletarianization” of the working 
classes. 


~- TABLE 4 


Average Mobility Distances and Ohances (in 100) of Engaging in Various 
Forms of Mobility 


Forms of Mobility Number of Av. Mobil. Chances of 
Indivs. Distance Tnt. (in 100) 
Marriages (Local Reinforcing). 101 eee ; 99% 
Pilgrimages (Tradition Reinforcing) 49 f 97.2 7. 22 se 
Jobs (Modern Reinforcing) 26 233.4 i 


a 


* 
Based on the fact that only two people in Sherupur beyond puberty were unwed. 
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The average distance figures for each of the spheres graphically 
express the fact that urban-industrial civilization means considerable 
fluidity of movement for those who come under its economic sway, 
much greater than for the traditional civilization. It helps us to 
understand the disruptive effect which the former can have upon the 
family and the community without our even going into the deeper 
implications this kind of interaction has. 

The interaction probabilities speak for themselves. Most peasants 
are confined to their local area and when they do leave it the chances 
are two in ten that it will result in tradition reinforcing experiences 
and only one in ten that it will result in modern reinforcing experiences. 
Admittedly this is a highly crude and tentative expression of the real 
situation but nevertheless, I feel, indicative of the relative quantitative — 
significance of the three spheres. One may speculate that “modern- 
ization” trends would be revealed in any significant increase in the 
frequency of outside jobs and thus of the relative chances of modern 
reinforcing experiences. Again, this would be a very crude measure 
of such changes but perhaps useful just the same as a quick indicator 
of tendencies. At any rate, statistics from Sherupur show what is 
undoubtedly typical of the peasant community and why it may be 
viewed as either centrifugal or centripetal depending upon chosen 
emphasis. 

Consideration of the socio-economic factor brings out still another 
facet of the daulism of a peasant village like Sherupur. Higher status 
castes have greater spatial mobility in respect to all three spheres of 
interaction than do lower status castes. By higher castes are meant 
the Brahmans, Rajputs, Ahirs, and Muraus, all of whom are compa- 
ratively prosperous due either to ownership of land or to the practice 
of a fairly lucrative caste occupation. By lower castes are meant 
Lohars, Koris, Muslims, and Chamars who are naturally opposite in 
their fortunes: landless and devoid of lucrative occupations. The 
former will be referred to as the upper four castes and the latter as 
the lower four castes. 

Yet, in Sherupur, it seemed to be the upper rural classes who were 
getting ‘proletarianized’’, in the sense that it was they who showed 
the kind of outside job interactions which carried with them the 
highest probability of getting influenced by modern civilization. 
Eames (1954) was surprised to discover the same phenomenon in the 
Indian village which he studied. He declares: 

“It was assumed ... that the greatest amount of migration to urban 
centers would be by members of those castes which had lost their 
functions in village life . . . and those who were in the weakest economic 
position in the village. ... However, the largest group going outside 
the village are Thakurs . . who are the second largest population group 
in Madhopur. They are in n the top economic position of the village and 
the owners of the land.” (pp. 13-14). 
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Perhaps the Indian situation refers to a stage in the consequences 
‘of industrialization which had already disappeared from memory in 
the West before the sciences of economics and society came into being 
to empirically concern themselves with such matters. This is a question 
which cannot possibly be answered satisfactorily in the light of present 
knowledge. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that a contribution has been made here 
to thinking about the matter of just what is the character of the 
peasant community. This discussion can be regarded only as tentative 
and exploratory with regard to the issues which it raises. But if it 
leads others to push the discussion farther along so that we are placed 
nearer to an understanding of this problem the effort will have been 
worthwhile. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SHIFTS IN RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


Henry H. PRESLER 


I present here a story of a public sacred building that has been 
used by more than one of the major living religions of India. A 
temple ceased to be called a temple, and became the sanctuary of 
another religion; a temple with a clientele belonging exclusively to one 
religion, became the responsibility and symbol of another religion. 
Yet, adherents of the first religion continue to reside around the 
structure acquiescing its transfer. 

Is this a rare or a common phenomenon in mid-India? My analysis 
of about 4500 local institutions suggests that one percent change 
their affiliation. My data include both private and public institutions; 
these shifts generally fall in the public category, making their signi- 
ficance greater than those suggested by the percentage. 

Have such institutional shifts been described in print hitherto? 
Any such have not come to my notice. Possibly this short paper 
opens a discussion of a variable so far escaping attention. 

By what method has the information been assembled? No single 
method has been used, rather a combination of the several methods 
recognized in social science field research, with emphasis upon the 
case study approach. Whatis the case? The answer is, not the 
single institution under scrutiny but its total cultural and land setting. ” 
The history of an area must be discovered, as well as the human 
ecology thereof. As these institutions occur in an urban context, a 
scientific analysis of the city is essential. 

In the following description, a real institution and the three numeri- 
cally largest religions of India are not named, as ours is a scientific 
procedure. We are not helped by proper names in our effort to grasp 
underlying causation; it is the type, not the particular, the generaliza- 
tion, not the unit that we wish to perceive. Instead, we call these 
three living religions by .the anonymous letters, A, B, C, and the 
institution is called Sacred Location One. The term ‘sacred location’ 
suggests several factors, namely, the tendency in India for a spot to 
persist in sanctity and inviolability against urban forces that usually 
overwhelm religious institutions in the West; it suggests that a spot 
becomes an idea of the sacred, a definition of the sacred, in the public 
mind, so that a change of religion is less important than the preserva- 
tion. of that sacred spot in some sanctified form or other; it suggests 
that the ultimate datum for this problem is not the institution, but 
that particular spot in the midst of those land use changes and 
population shifts characteristic of urbanism. 
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The reader should realize at the outset that no written records are 
available; 85%, of this population is illiterate today, it had a higher 
illiteracy rate in the past. Religious institutions keep no written 
records of their procedures, and do not so much as conceive of ‘‘secre- 
taries’ minutes’, or ‘treasurers’ accounts.” There is no written 
history of this elongated amalgamation of scattered villages now 
called a city. Court records of land transfers do exist, but not in a 
form meaningful for this problem. Yet, oral history has been 
developed by illiterates to a point of dependability which, in my 
opinion, is often higher than the garbled documents in school books 
of a modern state. The desire of re-writing history after each 
political upheaval is not conducive to veridity. It is easier for one 
man at his typewriter to tell a historical lie than for my informant 
surrounded by thirty of his fellows as auditors. This paragraph 
intends to convey my confidence in the facts about to be reported. 


SacRED LocaTION ONE 

Astonishment is the only reaction possible to a citizen on being 
told that this sanctuary belongs to Religion C, has a membership of 
C, a functionary of C, and is in all of its activities C. The 300 year 
old building is obviously in the architectural style of Religion A. 
There are several thousand local A sanctuaries which look like this C 
sanctuary, having the same general dimensions. shape, dome, crenela- 
tion, corbel, and orientation towards the east. Sacred Location One 
is of the limited size intended for the individual devotee coming at 
random times, whereas the C religion requires congregational exer- 
cises In a large auditorium. ‘There is probably no other sanctuary of 
religion C in this city (or anywhere else in mid-India for that matter) 
that resembles this one from the outside. 

Should the citizen express disbelief in the claim that this Religion- 
_ A-appearing-sanctuary is actually a holy place of Religion C, he would 

be forced to retract his words on going inside. If outside architecture 
could not be changed, the interior and its movable symbols have 
been altered. The pedestals, statues, utensils, noise producing para- 
phernalia, liquids, offerings, kinds of incense and sorts of practices the 
citizen was preconditioned by the architectural exterior to expect, 
have vanished. A different set of accounterments (those customary to 
Religion C) Is to be seen. In the first place, the usual one-room 
interior of Religion A has been divided into three diminutive rooms 
necessary to OC, by partitions obviously of late origin. The carpets 
tables, table cloths, stools, pillows and lace are categorically not seen 
in A sanctuaries of this city. The pictures on the walls are 100% of 
the C religion, duplicates of the framed portraits seen in the local C 
sacristies. The coup d'etat to the citizen’s vanishing doubt is the 
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aie volume onthe altar under the silken cloth the scriptures 
O 

A well-dressed and full-time functionary with pleasant appearance 
and specifically religious training, approaches with his assistant. 
Religion A’s institutions, in 95% of the public units, lack such 
functionaries and are staffed by volunteers who earn their bread in the 
secular world, giving part time to religious rituals, and with no formal 
training. Assistants do not appear in 99% of the Religion A public 
Institutions, and are never of the travelling teacher variety now 
greeting us. The head functionary lives in a small house to the west 
of Sacred Location One, and in the same compound, whereas at A insti- 
tutions the functionaries usually live in distant and private homes. 

Inquiry as to the festival days confirms Religion C here: All holy 
days are of that faith. As the day’s devotees assemble we see costumes 
and symbols characteristic of C. Our minds are ready to accept this 
proposition: Whereas Sacred Location One has every exterior trait of 
sanctuaries belonging to Religion A, its interior appointments and 
personnel are unquestionably of Religion C. Our curiosity increases 
while watching the congregational service, in which the majority of 
devotees, lacking the expansive auditorium of their ancestral require- 
ments, sit outside on the platform and overflow on to the ground. 

What, then, is the explanation for this institutional shift in religious 
affiliation? RNG 


IMPORTANCE OF HISTORICAL INVESTIGATION 


Three hundred years ago (the age claimed for this building, and 
confirmed by similar buildings of the same style) different political 
and. ecological orders prevailed. Mid-India was under the suzerainty 
of the Gond tribe (now numbering about two million, according to | 
recent census figures). Gondwana was the name given to their kingdoms 
(there having been four such in loose federation), a tract of mountain- 
ous jungle inaccessible to the technology of earlier armies.1 Most of 
India’s history printed in textbooks flowed around Mid-India, not 
through it. Gondwana remained an island of aloofness, an impenetrable 
wild of aboriginals who left only one piece of writing in the form of a 
plaque on a palace wall, and that by a Sanskrit pandit employed to 
record the geneologies of a Gond dynasty.” 

There is little in English about Gondwana. From Hindi accounts, 
oral traditions, and archeological remains, I have come to the hypothesis 
that the master minds of Gondwana were not Gonds. The rulers that 
pulled together a tribal state out of scattered jungle villages were 
Rajputs who had fled southwards before the Moghuls. These warriors 
would not submit, and being unable to conquer their invaders, disa- 
ppeared into mid-India by themselves invading the territory of the 
Gonds, | 
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They succeeded in establishing a political order that endured for 
upwards of five hundred years, led by several dynasties. a3 

Safe in their jungle obscurity the kings of the Gonds exhibited two 
characteristics that are pertinent here. 

First, they undertook a series of remarkable engineering works, 
namely, the construction of permanent bodies of water, called talab 
(tank), and talaiya (small tank). Tradition claims fifty-two such were 
constructed in the environs being described.? Why did the Gonds 
construct these water bodies? After examining the remains of the » 
major Gond ruins in the district, I conclude that Gond rajas preferred 
to establish their forts and palaces on the tops of small mountains, 
probably because of the military technology of their era. They built 
tanks to store water during siege. Another reason was aesthetic. 
Whenever possible they built an island in the middle of the tank 
with a pleasant residence for their queens, and there are many legends 
about their boating habits. Once they had built a few such tanks, the 
picturesque water bodies became prestige symbols, each prince trying 
to outdo his father in building a bigger tank, with the result that some 
of them could have had no military value whatsoever, being in nearby 
plains. Possibly irrigation was a factor in the construction of the latter, 
because the northernmost Gond kingdom had its capitol in the west 
end of the city under discussion, and archeological remains suggest a 
Rey large population for those days, requiring considerable 

ood. 

Besides these general reasons for building tanks, the Gonds were 
confronted with a local reason, to wit: The banks of the Narbada 
River within five miles of their capitol site, do not carry any elevation 
or prometory or river bend allowing of fortifications. But five miles 
north of the river is an excellent outcropping of igneous rocks, rising 
abruptly above the plains. This outcropping is about two miles in 
diameter and some 1500 feet high, very irregular in formation and 
offering extremely difficult terrain to an invader. Moreover, the out- 
cropping is large enough to assemble during the monsoon season, a 
large run-off through many natural and beautiful gullies, falling into 
the declevities characteristic of rugged land. Even before the days of 
the Gonds, there were ponds and lakelets extending on all sides, rather 
shallow and in some places not much more than swamps. By a carefully 
planned system of dams and canals, the Gond kings succeeded in 
massing the waters in smaller enclosures whose banks were built with 
large blocks of carefully cut stone that only considerable numbers of 
ce and prolonged periods of peace could have assembled. 
a sete “ tae One 1s situated on the east bank of one such lakelet. 
eae, a 4 is ee ee was about five miles east of the | 
som pl oir eyon its residential area. The site was that of an 
outlying, indefensible village. The lakelet was natural, not artificial; 
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it was one of those that the Gond kings did not have to control with 
adam. But it partook of the official favor extended towards all water 
bodies by the prevailing government. The lakelet was lined with 
institutions preferred by those native princes, which brings me to 
their next pertinent characteristic. 


IMPORTANCE OF CULTURAL CONTENT 


Second, the Gond kings favoured Religion A, and not the religion of 
their subjects. Religion A had prestige then as now, a body of upper 
class adherents, a noble philosophy, and a national influence. The 
warrior kings had brought a variety of A with them into mid-India, 
and intended to hold to it. The Gond religion, on the contrary, had no 
edifices and no permanent symbols. The sanctuary of the Gond was the 
sa) tree, with symbols of sacred grass, spear and vermillion and arti- 
facts that quickly succumb to the elements. Religion A had stately 
towers of quarried granite and marble (both available locally). The 
point is that the Gond kings made it their business to construct 
Religion A sanctuaries on the banks of their tanks. They encouraged 
nobles who did likewise, and in consequence a few temple plaques in 
the valley carry the names of such benefactors, the oldest being about 
210 years backwards in time. We do not know precisely who built 
Sacred Location One, but we do know the name of the divinity 
installed. 

That the Moon Goddess statue was placed here raises the question, 
why this divinity and not another? The Gond rajas favored a male 
divinity whose symbol is to be seen in most of their remaining institu- 
tions. The Moon Goddess is not a major divinity with the Gonds, 
either. In some of their villages about sixty miles south I fail to find 
the Moon Goddess. In the city being considered, however, there are 
certain contemporary streets formerly the main lanes of Gond villages, 
with enduring shrines to the Moon Goddess. Although most Gonds 
fled from the city during the First War of Independence in 1857 when 
British victory seemed assured, they left behind them enduring 
traditions, one of which is that the local gotras* did worship the Moon 
Goddess. The Gond shrines in her honor stubbornly resisted most 
attacks of the urban process, and persist in present unrelated contexts. 
How the Moon Goddess came to be in this temple could be accounted 
for by patterns observable today and by assuming the same processes 
operated then. To wit: the Moon Goddess shrine had been in the 
Gond village as a fragile structure of clay and assorted stones; the Gond 
raja or nobleman complimented the village by offering to house the 
divinity in a permanent structure, and his offer was accepted. Or, the 
Gond raja built the permanent structure but the Gond peasantry would 
not enter it unless a divinity known to them were installed, which was 
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done as a concession to plebian prejudices. A Moon Goddess is also 
to be found in Religion A, and she became an ideological bridge 
between the warrior noblemen and the conquered peasants. I claim 
this surmise is not speculation because we see the same processes 
and ideological bridges operating today in the city, and between the 
lower and higher classes. In the absence of written records and. eye- 
witnesses, the only procedure left is to discover general and underlying 
patterns in the culture which are of sufficient prevalence and magni- 
tude to justify the assumption that they operated within the same 
culture in the past. , 

We have now arrived at the point of recognizing Sacred Location 
One on the bank of a lakelet, far (in terms of walking) from the capitol 
of the Gonds, in an outlying village, but within the ideological atmos- 
phere of the two ruling concepts: 1. preservation of water bodies; 
and 2. encouragement to institutions of Religion A on the banks of 
those same bodies of water. : 


IMportTaNce OF TRACING THE CItTy’s DEVELOPMENT 


About the year 1800 a decisive shift in land use occurred. The 
Marathas subdued the Moghul power and extended their sway into 
mid-India from Nagpur. Military technology had been transformed by 
mobile artillery and musketry, rendering the mountain fortress 
impotent. The Maratha rulers over the area under discussion elimina- 
ted the igneous outcropping and its fort from strategic considerations, 
although allowing the nominal ruler, the Gond figurehead, to live 
there. They moved their organization the aforesaid five miles east 
and somewhat north, erecting a new town surrounded by a wall. 
Outside the wall their swiftly moving military units could manoeuver. 
This new town transformed the countryside and urbanism invaded the 
eastern wilderness, although Sacred Location One remained outside 
_ the town walls by about one mile. This situation persisted until 1817 

when the British broke the Maratha power and took over the entire 
area, 

The British cared nothing for town walls and these were torn 
down, only two gates remaining today as landmarks. The law, order, 
peace and commercialism brought by the British gave powerful incen- 
tives to business. The Maratha town soon expanded beyond the lines 
left by the previous walls, and Sacred Location One was in the path 
of the dynamic thrust of commerce. The tangential projection of trade 
stopped approximately five hundred yards west of the sanctuary being 
discussed, for the simple reason that the lakelet blocked its further 
extension. The commercial projection thereupon turned eastward 
and skirted the northern shore of the water body, but did not veer 
along the eastern shore toward Sacred Location One. Instead, 
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the old village huts melted down as mud huts do during the 
monsoons, if neglected. The old village disappeared into the soil, and 
stately brick mansions arose to the east of Sacred Location One. 
An upper class residential section basked momentarily on the east 
shore of the lakelet, and the British Residency stood serene and aloof 
three quarters of a ‘mile further east. 

About 1880 the situation for Sacred Location One was enviable. A 
beautiful lakelet invited sacred bathing on its eastern ghats, and the 
quality of persons frequenting its shores was high. After their morning 
ablutions they paused to ring the bell to the Moon Gooddess and _ to 
offer from their substantial means, such gifts as delight a priest. 


IMPORTACNE OF PERCEIVING LAND USE CHANGES 


Then the blow fell: the British decided to drain the lakelet! The 
Western rulers did not require water reservoirs on the edge of the 
town, preferring to construct an enormous storage vat fifteen miles to 
the east. Birmingham’s foundries were turning out enough pumps to 
find water beneath the ground. Aesthetic considerations did not figure 
in their decisions, because they had changed the Gond kings’ mango 
orchards into a spacious cantonment to the south and the east. As 
for Religion A, the British were strictly neutral. Their motives were 
in accord with their own culture. That is, they proposed to build a 
public hospital for the care of the town’s needy masses, and a town 
hall for their governance. 

The result was catastrophic to the prospects of Sacred Location One. 
During the few years the lake bottom was drying out; a swarm of low 
class agricultural workers squatted in the locale. To meet their susten- 
ance needs, small shops sprang up on the nether side of the new road 
built around the old lakelet bottom. The well-to-do residents sold 
their properties in order to move close to the new cantonment area. 
An institution of Religion B sprang up four hundred feet south of 
Sacred Location One, anticipating an affluent clientele from the 
clerical corps of the proposed town hall. After the old embankments 
had been pulled down and scraped into the lake bed to level it, the 
construction of the hospital and government offices commenced, 
driving out the agriculturists. The area became the habitat of tempo- 
rary workmen. Sacred Location One, shorn of its old adherents, 
suffered for a number of years under low class migrant populations to 
the west, and under the break-up of imposing residences on the east 
into small commercial frontages. On the south was Religion B, and 
to the north was the edge of the solid business development expanding 
beyond the Maratha city walls. Sacred Location One was marooned. 

In the Occident, Sacred Location One would have gone out of exist- 
ence, but not in the East. The masses do not permit any sanctuary to 
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be torn down to make room for a different type of institution. The 
law protects their wishes. So Sacred Location One remained (without 
any functionary) to serve the religious needs of the gardeners and 
menial staff of the two new institutions. They comprised of a few 
score illiterates without influence. The Moon Goddess represented (to 
them) a heavenly body of considerable tropical significance in cal- 
culating seasons for planting flowers. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISCOVERING INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIENCES 


Like other low classes in other cultures, these illiterates prefered 
emotion to intellect, fervid song to abstruse doctrines. Let one of the 
gardeners tell what happened: 


On night we gardeners and servants held an all night singing party. 
We hired some musicians to accompany us, and poets to recite. We 
had a harmonium, cymbals and drums. The next morning the doctors, 
whose quarters were beside our sanctuary, filed an objection in writing 
with the hospital authority. They said that our type of worship causes 
disturbance, not only to doctors wishing to sleep, but to patients in 
the wards. 

The hospital authority issued an order forbidding such services to 
continue and were either to obey or lose our jobs. Moreover, the hospital 
manager caused a policeman to stand in front of the sanctuary to 
discourage anybody from entering. That constable kept coming daily for 
about three months, and frightened us poor gardeners. Our powerful 
people had moved away, so what could we do? Our sanctuary was 
suppressed. These ‘medical people’ don’t believe in the power of the 
Moon Goddess, but talk about the power of medical science. That’s 
why these doctors don’t worship gods and goddesses. Only one doctor 
worshipped when he was here, but now not one of them is rendering 
obeisance to gods. They are being punished for their unbelief. There is 
no blessing on their work and the wards are mostly empty. Very few 
patients are coming for treatment; only four or five indoor-patients are 
in the wards. 

As we people are not allowed. to worship here in the compound, so 
the shrines around the old lake bed are being deserted day by day. 


One morning several weeks after the constable stopped coming, a 
cautious devotee peered into the old sanctuary for a precious glimpse 
of the Moon Goddess. She was gone! Her image had been taken away. 


We gardeners do not know who removed the idol and the utensils 
and other things needed for worship. Some people say the hospital 
authorities, the upper class people of our own religion, did it in order 
to stop the noise of our songs for good and all. Others say that some 
of these Religion B people stole the image. Others say that the Moon 
Goddess was taken away to a sanctuary where she could be worshipped 
without impediment by our own people. Anyhow, she was gone; how 
can you worship a goddess who is not here? 
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Thus, Religion A in Sacred Location One came to a complete stop. 
The sacristy lay empty and unused for some five years. The incoming 
‘shopkeepers and laboring classes were adherents of Religion A, but 
attached to other gods than the moon divinity whose primary appeal 
had been to the vanished Gonds. ; 


IMPORTANCE OF RECOGNIZING THE INFLUENCE OF A LEADER 


Religion C was represented thirty years ago by an enterprising religi- 
ous celibate with an attractive personality. His followers respect and 
love him. Adherents to religions A and B admire him. They also fear 
him, for he represents a growing community of vigorous men. whose 
economic strength is steadily increasing. The celibate says: “I came 
here thirty years ago and found this sanctuary unused and dead. 
I asked myself, Why cannot my people use this deserted place for our 
religion?’’ Let another Religion A gardener continue the story: 


This Baba (the celibate) came to us gardeners and servants working 
in the hospital and the town hall, and said: ‘Look here! Your sanctuary 
is closed and falling into ruin. I am going to organize this holy place 
again, if you all will give me approval. So we signed or put our thumb 
prints on his paper, thinking that the Religion C people are powerful 
around here, and they will help us to get our religious building back 
again, and our goddess will be with us. He did not say this to us, but 
this was our hope. 1g 

After getting our marks and signs on the paper, he collected some 
money, about Rs. 600 from the Religion C people, and talked to the 
doctors privately. Then with that money he refurnished the deserted 
building and changed it inside. He also built a cottage for himself at the 
back. Then he put his religious things inside. The hospital authority 
kept quiet, and the doctors did not dare object because these C people 
are powerful and not to be offended. 

As a matter of fact, the C people welcome us gardeners to their song 
services. But they don’t sing all night as we used to do. The refugees 
have come since 1947 and increased the C community so that now 
sometimes 200 people worship their god here. These refugees say they 
are both Religion A and Religion C people, that they take some of 
both, and believe in the A gods and in the C gods. They are happy to 
be under this Baba, and we are getting used to the idea now. 


The celibate explained the ceremony for accepting a convert to 
his faith. In order to preserve anonymity I shall not describe it fully. 
Here let me indicate only that in this traditional ritual a Moon Goddess 
figures prominently. Thus, the convert from Religion A comes to feel 
that the previous goddess in this sanctuary is accompanying him 
imto Religion C. 

To convert the building itself to the new faith, a sthapit (establishing) 
ceremony was held. In the words of the Baba: 
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When this sanctuary was turned into a holy place of our religion, 
Lused the modern ritual. I took the seat of “guru” or teacher, and 
placed the new brick in the center of this room. Then all the people 
shouted our slogan. I put our holy book on the brick, and I distributed 
sweets to everybody. A song service followed. There is no rule about 
the time for singing but we respect the wishes of people. 


Although the Religion C settlement in this area is growing, the 
great majority of residents are adherents to Religion A. They acquiesce 
in the institutional shift in religious affiliation as just described. There 
are two other dead and unused sanctuaries of Religion A in the same 
area, which are falling into ruin. “‘A’ people express regret at their 
decay, but do nothing to rehabilitate them. No regret is mentioned in 
connection with the loss of Sacred Location One. After all, the sanctity 
of that spot has been preserved and honored. 


THE GOAL OF THIS StuDY: UNDERSTANDING 


In summary, the sanctuary just described was the victim of political, 
land use and population changes extending over some three hundred 
years. These changes were accompanied by urbanism, that social 
invention of human agglomerations. Urbanism smashes the prevailing 
cultural pattern of the open countryside, and fragmentizes an, area. 
The final denouement for Religion A in Sacred Location One was 
brought about by a class conflict and by ideological disagreement 
within Religion A itself, and these in turn are traceable to urbanism. 
The sacred location was abandoned by the parent faith. The second 
and succeeding religion was that of C, and its functionaries and 
followers appear to have proceeded honorably in their acquisition of 
the derelect property. The solution seems to be a relief to everybody 
in the area, for none likes to see an abandoned sanctuary. 


There is far more inter-religious fraternization and goodwill here 
than may be reported in print. 


1 Asaf Khan’s incursion and defeat of the Gonds was ace i i 
's accomplished by light cavalr 
eaar cian ar fone elephants and ‘arrows. It was a ape ver oon 
le branch of a medieval Indian army, and could not b intai I C 
after a brief stay, Asaf Khan had to witht ROS aaaee 
ee Rampur near Mandla, M.P. 
3 ave mado it my business to visit all fifty-two alle i 
i ; S y- ged canstructions of the Gond 
eae ak ono cone tad entirely agree on which were the fifty-two. 
other observation that ther i 
it casas at there have been more than fifty-two tanks in 
ee Bealeave s Standard I Uustrated Dictionary of the Hindi Language (Benares, Bhargava 
a : epot, 1946) ambiguously translates this Hindi word as “race, caste, family 
clan, lineage, blood, assembly, relation, multitude, family name’’; of these words clan 
seems to me to be the choicest word to convey what my respondents mean by. gotra. 


THE AUTHORITY STRUCTURE AMONG THE BHUMIJ AND 
BHIL: A STUDY OF HISTORICAL CAUSATIONS! 


SURENDRA Kumar NAVLAKHA 


IT 


The purport of the paper—among other things—is to briefly review 
the historical standpoint in Social Anthropology and to demonstrate 
by the help of illustrations its validity in the field of application. To 
do the latter, two distinct societies of India, namely, the Bhumij and 
the Bhils, have been chosen and while describing the particular patterns 
of socio-political structure and allied phenomena, in either of them, 
an attempt has been made to explain and account for these patterns 
through their respective historical causations. 

Normally the particular patterns in different societies, if not inter- 
preted in terms of hypothetical systems of anthropological general- 
izations, are taken for granted and are sought to be explained in the 
context of differential structural-functional integrations which is 
almost tantamount to justify the diversities of patterns through 
their differential integrations. This conception tends to overlook 
implicitly an important facet of the social realities, namely, that the 
integration of cultural forms is preceded by their causations. What 
can be accurately explained through the structural-functional know- 
ledge is truly only the rationale of the continuity of a pattern or pattern 
items and not their actual causation. The study of causations, on the 
other hand, is as vital to the knowledge of socio-culture as is the study 
of its functional accommodations. The question is whether these 
approaches are contradictory in nature ? 

The question would not normally arise but for the fact that the value 
of the historical view-point has been seriously contested by many 
anthropologists and the prima facie reasons which spearheaded the 
opposition are readily understandable. For one, the societies normally 
under the purview of anthropology have had a marked lack of historical 
records with the net result that attempts made at carrying out histor- 
ically oriented anthropological studies in the past came to defeat 
their very purpose. A safeguard against this undesirable occurrence 
was keenly felt and the applicability of history in anthropology was 
effectively questioned. On grounds also partly other than this— 
considered later —the consequences were however such- that any 
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design towards historical knowledge came to be regarded as detri- 
mental to the ‘science’ of anthropology. A revision of this attitude 
has been felt necessary now because with the gradually widening 
field of anthropological studies one often comes across societies — as 
is so very true of societies and cultures in the mainland of India — 
which are rallied with historical evidences sufficient enough to permit 
their being viewed historically. This position therefore impels 
a corresponding change in the customary views about historical 
application in anthropology. It is not without a heartening note that 
one finds Prof Evans-Pritchard testifying to the necessity and 
feasibility of historical approach in the following words, “This is 
an issue which is coming more to the fore today when social anthropo- 
logists are beginning to study societies belonging to historical cultures. 
So long they are investigating such peoples as Australian aborigines or 
South Sea Islanders, they could ignore history with an easy conscience. 
Now, however, that they have begun to study peasant communities 
... they can no longer make a virtue of necessity but must choose’ 
deliberately to ignore or to take into consideration their social past in 
making studies of their social present.” ? 

‘The setting of any society at a given period is the result of continual 
processes of adjustment perpetually operative within it. Verily therefore 
it would not only be difficult but equally inconceivable to isolate a 
culture. or an item component of it which has not been a product of 
such adjustment processes. And as processes they have little reality 
without temporal dimensions. These processes are attempts to cope 
with and adjust to new developing trends brought about within or 
with relation to the society by external or by internally evolved forces 
or, as is usual, in part of both. Consequently the components of a 
culture have two dimensions of reality: one implying their causation 
and the other their subsequent integration. The integration of a newly 
caused component has a bearing on the entire homeostatic condition 
of the culture. The process of integration is therefore important in 
that the integration of one may be a causation to the disintegration or 
modification of the other or a series of others which is especially true 
in cases when two in their pure forms are antithetical to each other 
in so far as the internal integration and homeostatic condition are 
concerned. The fundamental fact remains that all round processes of 
adjustment keep on continually operating within the socio-culture 
thus in turn signifying that the social structure and functional pre- 
requisites are not only changeable but that they undergo continual 
transformations in the sequence of time. 

; No study of a ‘socio-culture’ can therefore be looked upon as complete 
without a familiarity with these causal sequences. But to render the 
work both intelligible and directional, such a familiarity is specifically 
necessary for causations which are productive of vital and phenomenal 
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effects upon social life: in a word, these are central both in the 
field of involvement and in the final effect. It is almost a truism to 
say that the knowledge of such causal sequences is of real import to 
the social scientists as well as to the historians. The application of 
formal-particularistic historical anthropology promises an invaluable 
service in this respect, because it attempts to discover the series of 
causations and extricate their fields of involvements to finally discern 
the kind and extent of adjustment that was in effect brought about. 
The basic idea would be to yield in shape a continuum of transformations 
which eventually lead a society to its final discernible setting. 

The conception of the historical standpoint in anthropology can. be 
conveniently summed up. The task of historical perspective in anthro- 
pology is to review the pattern of culture and social organisation in 
the continuum of time and to find out a logical explanation to the 
integration of its differently caused components. History therefore 
would examine the events diachronically and endeavour to discern 
their causality as relevant to the contemporary structure and social 
configuration. Its endeavour would be to discover such causal factors 
which have governed the development of the ‘socio-culture’ with 
particular emphasis on factors which have brought about central 
transformations within the society and thus continually directed and 
redirected its growth. The historical objectives naturally aim at 
revealing the operative roles of different causations which were respons- 
ible for ushering in a given society at its present pattern and level of 
existence and its territorial extensions. The keynote of hostorical 
perspective in anthropology is therefore to explore all possible historical 
knowledge as illuminative to the contemporary social structure and 
processes embodied by it. 

Thus far we had been concerned with a brief theoretical statement 
about history as a source of anthropological knowledge. As indicated 
at the outset we shall now endeavour to demonstrate its validity by 
way of comparative illustrations from the Bhumij and Bhil societies. 


II 


The Bhumij dwell in the eastern part of India in the States of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. The Bhils are the residents of the western 
part of the country in the States of Rajasthan, Bombay, and the 
south-western borders of Madhya Pradesh. But we shall confine 
ourselves to the region of Barabhum (Dt. Purulia, West Bengal) for 
the Bhumij®? while to the District of Banswara (Rajasthan) for Bhils. _ 
Our subject of comparison would mainly be the structure of 
authority, social including political structure, and the associated 
value systems in either society. Our attempt would be to illumine 
in brief the recent patterns of either societies through their respec- 
tive histories. 
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The Bhumij of the area under question had until very recently a 
well developed political system. It can be briefly described as being 
constituted of hierarchical orders so that a rising level synchronized 
with a wider territory and greater power of jurisdiction. The primary 
level of the structure was held at the village unit under a secular-cum- 
sacred village headman. The village was a part of the larger unit 
called Parha, consisting of nearly twelve villages, each with the Parha 
chief known as Manki or Parha Raja. The Parhas were essentially 
definable in terms of clan solidarities. A number of such Parha units 
constituted what was called the Taraf with a Taraf chief known as the 
Sardar. A confederation of several Tarafs constituted the ‘State’, the 
State of Barabhum, headed by a ruler or the Raja. The ruling 
family which is justifiably believed to be of Bhumij origin has of late 
started claiming Rajput descent, a phenomenon which has many 
parallels elsewhere in India. 

The solidarity of the ‘State’ was largely based on a community o 
sentiments, belief in common ancestry, and common interests, but the 
political institutions were essentially marked by the ready articulation 
of the people to the varied structures of authority. The ruler owed 
his position to the respect and obedience of his fellow tribesmen and 
was symbolized as the socio-religious leader of the community. This 
phenomenon was well ramified in their entire social organization 
whereby the village headman, Manki, and Sardar received special 
respect and obedience from their fellow tribesmen while within the 
spheres of kinship and family life the male elders and the fathers were 
clearly recognized as the superior objects of authority. 

The Society presented a fairly well developed social stratification. 

The classes were chiefly based upon the hierarchical political structure 
as well as on the differential land ownership and capital accumulation 
which the ‘State’ structure fostered. The stratifications continue to 
exist to date. The entire community of Bhumij was — as is today — 
harmoniously and closely articulated with the Hindus who were 
represented by a number of artisan and professional castes. The 
Bhumij were themselves recognized as a Hindu caste. 
The Bhumij and the Hindus were thrown into a nexus of reciprocal 
interacting processes of varying kinds, viz., economie symbiosis, socio- 
ritualism, exchange of professional counsels and services, and not the 
least, the exchange of ideas and symbols. In addition to these, the 
services of the literateur class of Hindus were employed by the ruler 
for efficient organisational and administrative purposes. The Hindus 
were almost centred at or around the town of Barabhum wherefrom 
they executed their role activities. The town, the only one of the 
‘State’, was the seat of the ruler and administration as well as the 
centre of all major activities of the region thus lending a significant 
expression to the existence of kingship 
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The above description of the Bhumij structure obviously refers to 
the times prior to Independence of India in 1947, for the subsequent 
abolition of feudal states broke up its entire political structure and it 
became part of the wider structure of the Indian Republic. Even in 
times earlier to this the State was converted into a Zemindari under 
the British Rule in 1765 but although this formally broke up the State 
structure, its basic character was preserved by the continued con- 
sciousness and activity of the folks. This was so because of the’ fact 
that the structure of authority in its content and __ hierarchical 
arrangement did not dwindle but was only reoriented resulting in a 
dual articulation, on the one hand with the Zemindari Company in 
matters of land revenue, and on the other with the traditional Raj or 
kingship. The Raja who received ample annuity from the Zemindari 
Company continued to remain the symbolical head and sacred leader 
of the community and the conscious identifications of the people with 
the traditional pattern prepetuated through the function of a number 
of important social processes, festivals etc. 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of Bhil structure in 
their identical aspects, and as in the case of the Bhumij, about the 
period immediately preceding the Independence of India. 

Unlike the Bhumij, the Bhils of the area mentioned. earlier were 
politically ruled by the Rajput State of a well known dynasty, the 
Suryvanshi Guhilas, and their petty feudal lords, the jagirdars. The 
Bhils were however not easily ruled and remained constantly the 
extremely troublesome subjects of the State. These people who never 
submitted to the authority of the State were the persistent plunderers 
end depredators in the region and had been a perpetual source of 

‘terror to the people. The Hindus or other foreigners did not 
dare enter the Bhil villages without the assurance of suitable 
escort and fire-arms. Indeed in many cases, no State officials ever 
tried to enter some of the Bhil villages and all business used to be 
transacted at the boundaries of these settlements where the latter 
used to send their representatives. In short the nature of Bhil 
relationship with outer peoples was anything but harmonious. It 
was not only comparatively meagre but was predominated by feelings 
of opposition and defiance. This was the pattern of Bhil relationship 
outwards but what is of paramount importance to us presently was 
their internal organization. 

The Bhil society had no central tribal body to exercise social controls, 
nor had they any pattern of confederation of villages. The maximum 
and the only communal level of authority to engender social rules 
and standards was confined to the village units and in this respect 
each village unit was specifically independent of others. They were 
not referable to any higher structural institution except for the forced 
intervention of the State Government in certain matters pertaining to 
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revenue or to such criminal practices as homicides, dacoities, ete. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the villages were independently function- 
ing and therefore important corporate structures of social authority, 
they did not contain any particular or exclusive organization of 
authority. There was a village headman, the Rawat, but his words 
had no special weight. He was essentially a representative of the 
lineage which held the rights over the village lands, gam-no hak, and 
therefore an intermediary between this lineage and other settlers of 
the village or the spokesman of the entire village in relation with the 
State and outer people. In cases of internal disputes the Rawat was 
obliged to call all the villagemen to interrogate the issue and finally 
pronounce a judgement. The Rawat had no special rights and the 
unanimous opinion of the commune could alone settle a dispute. 
Since this included both the parties, such a unanimity scarcely could 
be reached. In that case the offending party also found support of 
a number of villagers and the villages used to be thus divided into 
factions. Evenin matters of magico-religious controls, a unanimous 
decision was necessary to adopt effective measures. It was in this 
way that the women were found guilty of being witches and were con- 
demned or put to death. 

When disputes were not settled through the village commune, some . 
able villagemen, bhanjgadia, used to be employed by the parties to 
arbitrate and find out a solution agreeable to both. This procedure 
was especially resorted to in settling the inter-village disputes. When 
matters of serious import thereupon remained unresolved there used 
to spring up quarrells and internal feuds often leading to even blood- 
shed. In brief, no absolute measures could be effected to rightfully 
enforce authority and maintain the social mores and laws, for, there 
did not exist any corresponding loci of authority. Authority was 
diffused ultimately uniformly to all the individuals or, to be accurate, 
to the adult male individuals. 

In the ordinary course, therefore, internal deviations occurred 
comparatively frequently and the individuals not infrequently defied 
their own social laws. The values regarding submission to authority 
were little developed and individual liberty underneath was amply em- 
phasized. This description, however, does not imply a lack of harmony 
within the society but only suggests that the social harmony among 
them was peculiar in the sense that it took account of this emphasis on 
individuality and was adjusted to all its consequences. The mainstay 
of harmony among them was their feeling of natural solidarity which 
in turn sprang into existence from their common bonds of ancestry, 
clan, lineage, and kinship; common habitation; common experiences; 
common interests at large and not the least of all, the feeling of unity 
dictated by the antagonistic external pressure. This natural solidarity 
was not institutionally reinforced or politically structured and the 
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lack of institutional authority only relied more and more on the pure 
‘ native cohesion of the individuals unoriented to the positive attitudes 
of authority. Synchronically with this ‘pure’ cohesion the society was 
patterned along the lines of what can be called the egalitarian social 
structure and classes of no kind existed within it, in so far as the socio- 
economic and political structure of the society were concerned. 

The comparison now of the Bhumij and the Bhil structure as described 
above indicates that they represented essentially two diagonal or 
divergent types in the pattern of their structure of authority and 
social controls including political structure, ethics of social authority, 
social stratification, and, finally of their respective relationships with 
the outsiders, namely the Hindus. It is perfectly true that in either 
societies the people were adjusted to their respective patterns and 
that these patterns in turn were more or less integrated within the 
entire ‘socio-culture’ of the peoples. But that is not an answer to the 
divergence itself or, to put it in other words, an explanatin to the 
existence of particular patterns in either societies. The answer on the 
contrary lies in certain diverse historical causations which can be 
rendered intelligible as being responsible for a series of differential 
transformations within the two and again different societies. 


Il 


To take the Bhumij Society first: what we notice here is a well 
_ developed internal political structure constituted of a ‘State’ with 
structurally well defined loci of authority arranged in a hierarchical 
order; a correspondingly well developed ethics of submission and 
identification with the various structures of authority; the existence of 
fairly well developed social stratification; and finally the presence of a 
harmonious and intimate relationship pattern with the Hindus. To 
these features, in contrast antithetical to the pat‘erns found within 
Bhil society, the historical causations rendered intelligible by relevant 
research give an explanation. The major findings in this connexion 
are to the following effect. 

The political structure of the Bhumij prior to the State formation 
as described above was fundamentally different and the circumstantial 
as well as comparative evidences show that it was in all probabilities 
constituted of village unitary organizations or of federations of a 
number of villages like the recent Parha organization of the neighbour- 
ing Munda. That these federations were specifically definable in terms 
of clan organizations is amply evidenced from the present structures 
of parhas among the Bhumij themselves as well as the parallel parha 
organizations among the Munda. At any rate the accurate description 
of the Bhumij political structure in those times is of comparatively 
lesser significance than the fact that it was positively different from 
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the State structure discernible in later times. This is fairly evidenced 
by the fact that the movements towards a State formation by the 
consolidation of smaller political organizations succeeded to give first 
visible shape to the primary State organization only by the advent of 
12th Century or like. The movement was essentially characterised by 
the gradual transformation of the forces of social solidarity caused 
by the internal as well as external factors. The earlier organizations 
which were characterized by the natural sense of social solidarity with 
their source in the common familial bonds of lineage, clan, and partly 
kinship, were however exceedingly important in that they developed 
the necessary orientation of the culture to achieve cohesion on the 
lines of political solidarity. This sense of political solidarity was 
actualised by the necessity of cooperation to defend against the border- 
ing tribal communities as well as directly related to the neighbouring 
State consolidatory movements which eventually gave way to crystall- 
ization. Significant, however, it is to note that the State actually grew 
up out of the internal solidifying processes relative only to the demands 
of external factors and that it did not in any case come into existence 
through conquests over other people and their territories. The ethics 
of such militant movements on the contrary has been consistently 
lacking in the community in question as well as in the neighbouring 
tribal State communities which was an important factor in the growth 
of the State as has been discussed later. 

The formation of the State in turn was an effective causation and a 
number of major transformations which subsequently occurred within 
the society can be traced back to it as the source. In the first place, 
the formation of the State laid a potential field of trade and commerce 
and other exchanges with the outer communities®. The attention of 
the neighbouring Hindu artisan castes was spontaneously drawn and 
they started pouring into the field of close economic interactions with 
the Bhumij agriculturists and land holders. In the wake of this economic 
symbiosis between the two, there followed a further infilteration of 
the higher Caste Hindus who were not only patronized by the State 
but whose services were also significantly utilised by it especially in 
strengthening its organization according to newer, valuable, and 
well tried ideas thus giving a new symbolical expression to the rulership. 
As the Hindus who entered the region kept themselves predominantly 
centred at Barabhum which otherwise was the seat of the ruler and his 
administration, it grew up larger both physically and in importance 
and became a vital centre of all major activities of the area. The central 
market organization which sprang into exsitence there became the 
proeeh ate oo as well as of the interactions between 
hada: fies ae an ee us. These interactions which traversed 
eer eee ie z Sconom)) exchanges steadily ramified to 

gious and socio-ritual lives of the people. The Hindus 
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represented a highly complex society characterized by complicated 
class and caste structure and the penetration of their ideas and 
behavioral patterns assisted in the growth of stratification within the 
Bhumij society which was otherwise also promoted by the State 
structure itself. The various classes, the rulers (including all the hier- 
archical chiefs), artisans and traders, large land owners and ordinary 
peasants, the servants and the masters etc., all started to be grouped 
according to the socio-political and economic interests rather than 
on the basis of kinship and blood relations which was a profound 
departure from the traditional pattern. The town of Barabhum became 
the best representative unit of the varied structures and strata and 
-embodied the ideal pattern of inter-relationships viewable as a frame 
of reference for all other articulated areas. 

The present study, however, suggests some further avenues of enquiry. 
If the discussion so far suggests that the State grew up in an uninterr- 
upted manner without any source of danger or challenge, it would convey 
just the incorrect portrayal of the realities. It is true that the State of 
Barabhum never suffered attacks from larger sovereign States like the 
contemporary regional Hindu States or later Moslem Kingdoms. The 
reasons for this appear to be essentially the geographical environments 
of the State for although it would not have been difficult for these 
Sovereign States to conquer and usurp the State of Barabhum it 
would have been exceedingly hard to govern or maintain its subjuga- 
tion because of the hilly tracts and the surrounding dense forests 
which made it quite formidable barrier to access. In addition, the 
State, comparatively quite small and relatively unproductive, offered. 
little assets in comparison to the highly fertile plains already at hand 
with those outside rules. But inspite of these facts the State of 
Barabhum was perenially involved in feuds and conflicts with the 
neighbouring tribal states, viz. Panchkot, Patkun, Dhalken, Singhbhum 
etc. What is however of greater import is the fact that these feuds were 
essentially of the type of border incidents and occasional raids and 
never actually endangered their respective existence. Never the State 
of Barabhum after having crystallized and aggrandized organized any 
military conquests over other States though it did often get involved 
in border feuds and raids particularly over such States as Bagh- 
murdi which was still in the nascent stage of State formation. These 
feuds without serious intentions of conquests supplied a balanced 
challenge to the State in the form of all the necessary demands towards 
strengthening and stabilization. The consequences of these challenges 
were thus not of retarding the growth of the State but on the contrary, 
of actually motivating and accelerating its steady crystallization. 

Passing through such historical circumstances the State continued 
to develop in comparatively undisturbed manner. The behaviour 
among Bhumij themselves assumed the necessary orientation of the 
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socio-political ethics of the State organization and the attitude towards 
authority became concordant with the hierarchy of structures which 
developed within the society and which was consequently well ramified 
within the entire social life of the people. The behaviour patterns took 
cognizance of the stratification which gradually occurred as a result of 
the State formation and was promoted further through the participation 
of the Hindus. The reciprocal interactions between the Bhumij and the 
Hindus continued to grow more and more intense and strengthened the 
bonds between the two societies which were originally not only relatively 
alien but essentially discrete. The Hindus were in possession of superior 
standards of life, cleverer execution of a wide range of crafts and more 
or less developed means of subsistence while the Bhumij efficiently 
counterbalanced their lack in the corresponding aspects with the 
political power which they continually held within the territory. The 
- fusion of the two societies was spontaneous as it was also smooth and 
ostensibly unimpaired by any factor. 

We could now look through the historical development of the Bhils 
who represent an essentially antithetical pattern of socio-political 
structure. In describing that earlier, it was observed that they had no 
politial structure of their own; that their attitude towards authority 
was to defy it; that they had an egalitarian arrangement of their 
social structure; and that their relations with the Hindus were anything 
but harmonious. The plan now is to visualize and account for these 
patterns through the study of relevant historical causations. 

Unlike the Bhumij the Bhils-Hindu contact has been very ancient. 
All available historical accounts fairly agree that the Bhils not only 
dwelt in the hilly regions of Rajputana and Central India in the ancient 
times but that they had their own rulerships. A few stray references in 
some older literary works relate certain circumstances of Bhil rulerships 
while describing the way in which a Bhil ruler helped a Hindu King 
in warfare against another Hindu Sovereign’. The earliest historical 
phase of Banswara for which authentic evidences are available is the 
period of Kshatrapas dating back to the 2nd-4th centuries and the 
historical sources lead one to believe that the rule of Kashatrapas was — 
followed by the successive rulers of Guptas, Huns, Harsha of Kanauj, 
and Pratiharas’. At any rate with the advent of the 10th Century the 
Paramaras of Malwa succeeded in establishing their sovereignty in 
the region but they were engaged in an eternal conflict with the 
Solankis (the Chalukya Dynasty) of Gujerat. By the 12th Century 
after a brief overture of reign at Banswara (Southern portion of Vagad) 
the Paramaras were eventually conquered by the Solankis and the 
latter founded their own sovereignty there. The rules under the 
Paramar and Solanki dynasties were however not extended uniformly 
throughout the region, for there are evidences which speak for the 
continuation of a few gubernatorial pockets of Paramaras well after 
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‘the Solankis had made their stamp in the area. It is indicated that 
the rule under either domain was of the kind of multiple governorships 
(Samantshahi) under the central control of the King of the Empire. 
This is at once suggestive of the possibility of survival of Bhil chief- 
tainships during these domains. Even without such theoretical deduc- 
tions, it is indicated beyond doubt that the Bhil chieftainships did 
survive throughout this period — although the exact nature of their 
political agreement with the changing sovereigns is not fully known — 
because their survival in the later historical times is mentioned.® If one 
is to believe the stray historical evidences it seems fairly clear that 
the earlier Bhil structure of rulerships had by then already dwindled 
and had resulted in the formation of several chieftainships.. The 
increasing enchroachment by the Hindu sovereigns over the Bhil 
country was largely, if not solely, responsible for this break-up.° 

Circumstances were sharply altered by the close of the medieval 
period—16th century—synchronizing with the total registration of 
the Guhil (Rajput dynasty. of the Sesodia Kula) sovereignty over 
Banswara. The Guhil dynasty had much earlier established its rule 
in the northern part of the Vagad, namely, Dungarpur from where they 
extended further to the south and by triumphing over the Solankis 
and by conquering the sporadically surviving Bhil chieftainships?, 
-established their complete suzerainty in the area of Banswara. Having 
tasted conquest at the hands of these new comers, the Bhils largely 
retreated to the hilly and woody interiors. This event marked a major 
shift in the history of the regional Bhils, so far known to us, and 
was consequential not only to the central transformations within their 
society but also in orienting their relations outwards. 

The Bhils who escaped to the geographically inhospitable interiors ° 
were motivated by their urge to preserve independence; but their 
political structure was shattered and they were politically disintegrated. 
Thrown into the waste rocky and woody lands confronted by wild 
environs the Bhils suffered a great deterioration in the level of their 
subsistence and the production became meagre and undependable. 
Their life grew adjusted to the jungles but at the same time they adop- 
ted the garb of plunderers and depredators. The Police records and 
Administrative reports of the State of Banswara relate innumerable 
depredatory activities of the people who looted villages, conspired 
dacoities, attacked moving parties and caravans and ransacked their 
properties, killed people whenever they wanted to and for whatever 
reasons, lifted cattle and abducted women, and thus in short became 
the perpetual source of terror to the plains people. The State declared 
the Bhils as a group of outlaws and criminals but failed to bring 
them down to normal life. In the beginning the State suffered a 
great deal at the hands of these people and practically left them to 
their jungle autonomy. eld * 1686 Sno i 
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The Bhils eventually retreated to a comparative seclusion beyond 
the reach of the alien peoples and particularly of the arms of the 
State authority. Concurrently their reciprocal contact with the 
out siders grew scarce and irregular and the relationship between the 
Hindus and the Bhils became overtoned by the feelings of opposition 
and hostility. These situations were novel to the Bhils. 

With the slow concentration of power and later assisted by the 
Britishers, the State of Banswara succeeded in enforcing controls more 
rigidly and widely. But yet the total submission of the Bhils they 
could not achieve. The Bhils, on the contrary, failed in reunifying 
themselves. Their dispersal in space was as profound as the disintegra- 
tion of their structure. Authority gone with the traditional structures 
of chieftainships, remained now in no one’s hands and_ therefore in 
everyone’s hands. Political ethics defied authority for the authority 
was enforced from quarters external to them and they had to 
preserve independence. Individuals oriented in this value system 
understood no kind submission and knew no way to decent living. 
The society in its unsettled and disintegrated state failed to define 
the applicability of these values. Whatever that prevailed in outer 
appearances or in the newly created circumstances was eventually 
grossly internalized. Emphasis on individuality therefore became the 
tradition, and social life got adjusted to all its manifestations. No one 
resented it because it was universal among them. Individual rights, 
rights even to avenge and to punish were tacitly personalized. Vendetta 
even among themselves became the code of ethics. Rights and status 
were equalized and none assumed any special privileges in these 
aspects. Unlike the Bhumij, the Bhil Society was thus led to develop 
an egalitarian (classless) social structure and this was largely influenced 
by their simultaneous economic autarchy. This was another develop- 
ment which was entirely different from the one that existed among 
them in the earlier times of chieftainships or rulerships. 

After a long drawn existence of this type the Bhils re-entered the 
state of normalcy but at any rate positively retaining the effects 
produced during their days of anarchy. The change towards normalcy 
was more apparent than real for it was more in their relationships 
without than within, that a restoration occurred. The State 
Government with the assistance and intervention of the British 
Political Agency became powerful enough to bring the Bhils under 
effective control and to politically integrate them within the State 
structure. In addition to this the penetration of foreign religious 
missions and social workers played an important role in changing 
the attitudes and outlooks of the people and thereby obliterating to 
some extent the antagonistic boundaries between them and the outer 


peoples. This induced new and more channels of interactional 
processes between the two. 
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But the internal structure of the Bhils failed to show any signs of 
basic change, for, it was not outlined within factors which could induce 
some changes in their external relationship. Indeed, the latter, too, 
was a change more in the matter of degrees than of kind. The relation- 
ship between the Bhils and the Hindus continued to be that of 
estrangement though comparatively much mildly undertoned. The 
Bhils still preferred and maintained their essential aloofness while 
their feelings of resentment and opposition found cathartic expressions 
on a number of sporadic occasions. Once in 1914 it took shape of a 
mass political revolt to establish Bhil rule, Bhil Raj in the region.1! For 
more than a century the Bhils had beer. engaged in political secessionist 
activities and even as late as 1948-49, nearly a couple of years after 
the Independence of India, there occurred a similar upsurge of the 
Bhils of the North-Eastern Banswara. In short, their outward relations 
though considerably modified, still preserved the hangover of historical 
times. 


VI 


We had begun with a seemingly extravagant note on the validity 


_ and utility of the historical perspective in making anthropological 


researches. While the illustrations given above do not by any measure 
offer an exhaustive treatment of the problem, they do in some way 
provide for such assumption. However, the argument on the basis of 
these illustrations is more illustrative in nature than final. The choice 


of these two illustrations becomes clearer in this light because they 


are comparable — though not without limitations. It is thus noticed 
that the historical developments of the two societies are not only 
diverse in nature but also very nearly opposite of each other. On the 
one hand, we observe that a gradual evolution of the State occurred 
within the Bhumij society by the consolidation of smaller and 
elementary forms of socio-political organizations. The evolution was 
necessarily an internally caused movement which was only reinforced 
by the external factors. The State formation in turn proved to be 
an extremely efficient causation productive of a series of transforma- 
tions in the structure of the society as discernible in later times; 
particularly in the case of structure and attitudes of authority, social 
stratification, and the harmonious fusion of the Bhumij and the 
Hindus. On the other hand, the historical development of the Bhils 
is just reverse of this in that it resulted in the transformation of the 
society from an early stage of well developed State structure or 
chieftainships to the stage of significant loss of all the internal 
authoritarian structures and consequential egalitarian pattern within 
it. The primary causation in this case was external and it resulted in 
profound estrangement of the Bhils and the outsiders, the Hindus. 
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However, the converse relationship of the causal sequences of the 
two societies is purely incidental and it is necessary that we refrain 
from making any further generalization on the diverse causations as 
leading to such diverse results. The history of every society and culture 
is not oniy broadly different but essentially unique in details. While it 
is likely that parallels of these causations and causal sequences can be 
traced also in other societies, particularly in India, it is equally likely 
that in many an instance we may fail to find such parallels. Often even 
apparently similar causation may lead to different results. This is a 
very important point and what needs to be noted immediately with 
respect to this is the fact that causations include not only the agency 
of producing the effect but also the object of affectation. The societies 
which naturally differ greatly in their setting and structure may not 
react and respond identically to the same external causation. It is 
only when we have made available sufficient material from all known 
and studied societies about their particularistic historical sequences 
that we can make an attempt to outline the general laws of develop- 
ment conditioned to the varying situations and circumstances. In 
the absence however of such basic raw material no reliable historical 
morphology can possibly be made. 

There is yet another side to the problem we have studied. Fluctua- 
tions and vicissitudes in the social growth conducive to vital changes 
in the direction of social development may occur within relatively 
shorter temporal sequences than is otherwise permitted by the macro- — 
scopic generalized laws of universal social development. 


1 The paper is a modified version of the original paper entitled ‘History as a medium 
in anthropological investigations’ which was read at the section of Anthropology and 
Archaeology of the 45th Session of the Indian Science Congress, 1958. 

2 HE. E. Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology, London, 1956, p. 59. 

3 For the discussion of Bhumij Society I shall rely essentially on the unpublished 
data of Dr. Surajit Sinha which he has kindly permitted me to utilize. 

4 I have been engaged in a research project on the Society and Culture of the Bhils 
of Banswara since early 1957. ; 

5 A similar causation has been mentioned of late by Dr. F. G. Bailey with regard 
to the Kondmals of Orissa (Caste and Economie Frontier: Oxford University Press, 
Bombay, 1958; p. 36). 

6 Gunadhya’s Katha-Sarit-Sagar (Sanskrit); Verses 161-170 of Taranga 52 reckoned 
from the beginning. This work is dated to Sixth Century by Dr. Weber. 

: 7 Gaurishankar H. Ojha, History of the Banswara State, being the Vol. III of his_ 
The History of Rajputanw (Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer), 1937, p. 

Ber Nett Gazetteers, Vol. IIl-A (The Mewar Residency), Ajmer, 1908, pp. 162, 
® The tribes and castes of Bombay, Vol. I; Bombay, 1920; pp. 1538. 

10 Rajputana Gazetteers, op. cit., pp. 162, 228. 
11 Report on the Administration of the Banswa 


: ra State for 1913-14; Banswara, 1915, 
pp. 41-3. 
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RURAL LEADERSHIP IN INDIA 


PRABHAT CHANDRA 


Economic planning in India has now become essentially a problem of 
human engineering. That the success of economic development depends 
a good deal upon the nature and extent of public cooperation is a fact 
too well known to be repeated here. But such a cooperation cannot be 
secured without a proper understanding of human relations which 
bear the stamp of our social values and cultural traditions. A proper 
understanding of the institutional relations in our rural society is 
necessary to bring about a better adjustment between human effort 
and material resources. Social tensions, which are the product of caste 
conflicts and group rivalries, so often damp the ambitions of rural 
planners in India and demand a more careful handling of the situation. 
The important problem today is not so much the scarcity of economic 
resources as that of proper conservation, development and use of 
whatever is available in India and from abroad. The question of 
planning has a human aspect which has unfortunately been seriously 
neglected so far. The human resources of the country have got to be 
mobilised for ameliorating the economic and social conditions of the 
people. The illiterate masses living on the countryside should be 
goaded to play their role in the stupendous task of national reconstruc- 
tion and planning. What our rural society urgently needs for this is a 
creative leadership which may canalise the energies of the people 
and organize them into an effective force. The problem of evolving 
such a dynamic leadership for rural India is sociological in character. 
But it has some political and administrative significance also. 

The official leadership which is being thrust upon the rural masses 
from outside is completely out of tune with the dynamic conditions 
which are being gradually created in the rural areas under the influence 
of the two Five Year Plans. It is extremely conservative in its make up, 
static in its outlook and bureaucratic in its approach and methods. 
Instead of helping the rural folks in evolving a dynamic leadership 
with a creative vitality, the State has thrust upon the ruralites a semi- 
official leadership which is artificial and stereotype and is, therefore, 
lagging behind its followers who are more keen to go ahead on the road 
to progress. It may, for example, be pointed out that our cooperative 
movement could not achieve much success in spite of the fact that 
it is now nearly 55 years old, chiefly because it started as a State 
enterprise and could not grow into a people’s movement. The govern-* 
ment officials have completely failed to create the much needed 
cooperative spirit amongst the teeming millions who live in our villages. 
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And the same appears to be the fate of our Community Projects and 
National Extension Schemes. The Village Level Worker, who constitu- 
tes themost important link between the rural population and Commu- 
nity Project Administration, has not succeeded in inspiring confidence 
because of his official character. The undemocratic system of his 
recruitment, urban tastes and other qualifications have made him a 
petty official who represents the interests of the State to the people 
and not the other way round. How his approach and methods have 
made him a misfit in a developing rural community is ably brought 
out by Oscar Lewis, Anthropological Consultant to the Ford Founda- 
tion in India, in his leadership studies. One of the reports in which he 
has worked in cooperation with other officers of the Programme 
Evaluation Organization of the Planning Commission says, ““The VEW 
(Village Extension Worker) also generally did not mix with the poorer 
people because he felt that he was unable to help them. His contacts 
-remained limited to the well-to-do persons who were in a position to 
follow some of his advice and with younger people of his own age 
group. The VEW started working in the village with the Patel and 
the official panchayat which also was dominated by the Patel’s group. 
It was perhaps natural that when he first went to the village, he should 
try to make contacts with the village Patel, and the panchayat in 
order to know about the village people, their leaders, their needs and 
problems. But after this initial period the VEW should have made a 
deliberate effort to get out of this group and develop wider associa- 
tions including all sections of the village. This he failed todo... Asa 
result many villagers became indifferent or hostile to his activities. 
So much so that some of the leaders of the other factions who had 
earlier approached him for advice or loans, lost contact with him after 
some time.” ' Whenever an outsider is thrust upon the people, he not 
only fails to secure the voluntary cooperation of the people but tries 
to make his way by playing one group against the other. Thus, he 
automatically gets involved in rural politics where the different factions 
throw him hither and thither like a shuttle cock. His indifference to 
the poorer sections of the rural population finally adds the last nail to 
his coffin. 

The working of the village panchyats provides still more useful 
material to study the status and role of our rural leaders. These 
panchayats have been entrusted with the work of rural reconstruction 
and planning and were organised with a view to decentralise the 
on ee 40 of the Constitution of India says, 
air ane nema . ° organise village panchayats and endow 
them to function as ae Aoetient ste aC a epee 
this, statutory provisions pean hapete: ae WRENS oe AcE” 
Tey ear ae oe been made in all the States of the 

p these little democracies, the last being the 
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Government of West Bengal where the Panchayat Act was passed in 
1956. The introduction of economic planning in India has given them 
a great impetus. But even these so-called democratic institutions have 
failed to achieve their objectives. They all have now become the hot 
beds of power politics. Instead of acting as a strong cohesive force 
uniting the different rural groups and factions, which are the result 
of inter-caste tensions and group rivalries, they have succeeded only 
in widening the already wide social gaps. The panchayat elections, 
which create semi-official rural leaders who are expected to guide the 
villagers, have proved to be the root cause of all political and social 
tensions. In some places elections have been unanimous but even 
there unanimity has not been found to be the result of any social 
harmony amongst the people. Thus, ‘unanimous election does not 
necessarily indicate solidarity in the village. It may only show the 
community’s lack of interest in the panchayat. It was observed in two 
panchayats where there were unanimous elections, that the villagers 
had no knowledge of them. In another case, the election had been 
manipulated by interested parties. As the significance of the panchayats 
is better understood, the number of unanimous elections may decline. 
While unanimity arising from a feeling of solidarity already existing 
in the village is most desirable, conscious effort by officials to promote 
unanimous elections are not likely to lead to happy results. These 
may only have the effect of increasing corrupt practices and pressure 
tactics. As the experience of nominated members in elected panchayats 
demonstrates, attempts to compromise with the democratic principle, 
however well-intentioned, lead to undesired consequences.’ The 
elections to these bodies are being usually fought out on grounds of 
religion caste considerations and other sectional interests while the 
higher classes, both economic and social, in the rural society, have 
been usually found to be having the upper hand in politics. The 
interests of the lower groups are being generally ignored. “In most 
panchayats the majority of members come from high castes which are 
principal landowning and cultivating castes of the area. In Cachar 
(Assam) there is no member from the low castes, while in Bhadrak 
(Orissa) and Erode (Madras) only 1 out of 7 and 22 elected members 
respectively belong to low castes. In all three States there is no provision 
for reservation of seats for scheduled castes or other backward groups. 
Such provision which is made in the Acts of most States, appears 
necessary for adequate representation of the interests of these groups. 
In Manavadar (Saurahtra) the majority of panchayat members are 
listed as belonging to low castes. Actually, many of these belong to 
castes like ‘Ahirs’ which are dominant cultivating castes in the villages. 
This is borne out by the fact that majority of the members are land 
owners.”? It may be further stated in this connection that these 
semi-official leaders do not command any respect while social prestige 
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is always very effective in deciding issues. The same enquiry has 
further pointed out that “Leadership status is even more a matter of 
public opinion than wealth. We collected information to find out to 
what extent a member of the panchayat is also regarded as a ‘leader’ 
by the village people. These data show that in most panchayats, the 
majority (55%) of the members are generally respected in their villages. 
Another 34% are respected only by their own groups or factions. 
Moreover, in Morsi (Madhya Pradesh) where the PEO reported that 
nominated Patels did not enjoy the confidence of the villagers; the 
majority of the members do not seem to have it either.”* 
Still more interesting has been the experience of the State’s effort 
to “manufacture” rural leaders by training some carefully selected 
persons. The government has set up some training camps for the 
purpose forgetting the fact that such a method can produce a group of 
well-trained social workers who may or may not have the required 
magnetism of a real leader. A large number of trainees have joined 
these camps with the object of getting employment under cover of 
doing rural reconstruction work. Many of them treat the “post” of a 
leader as a stepping stone believing that they will get an opportunity 
for establishing social contacts with the VIPs in the administrative 
set up. This fact has been suggested by a PEO publication which says, 
“During the course of the interviews with them, several of the trainees 
were asked what was the main incentive for them to join this camp. 
The usual reply was that it enabled them to learn improved methods 
of cultivation and better living. However, on further questioning, 
some interesting replies came from some of them. One person said 
that it helped him to develop contacts with the officers.’’5 
The above type of semi-official leadership mafks an interesting 
contrast to the traditional leadership which is the more natural product 
of our social organizations and institutions. The social system in 
India essentially consists of a very large number of castes, subeastes, 
tribes and clans which all have evolved their own social institutions for 
regulating human conduct in their respective groups. These institutions 
are mainly responsible for maintaining a very high standard of social 
discipline in the remote corners of the country. The entire system of 
social activities and relations is regulated by a code of rituals which 
is based on those cultural values that have now become a part of our 
social heritage. Every caste and tribe in this country has got its own 
panchayat which is in reality a Council of Elders and differs from the 
panchayats which have been set up under the various Panchayat Acts. 
A Council of Elders usually consists of the wise men of the community 
while age, good reputation and a high social status of the family 
happen to be the qualifying conditions essential for a person to become 
their member. Such a person commands enormous prestige in the 
group or faction and always has to act with full sense of responsibility, 
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Whenever anyone is found to be wanting in character, honesty and 
social decency, he is debarred from the membership of the caste 
panchayat or of the tribal council. The fear of excommunication very 
often acts as a more powerful means of social control than the penalties 
which are imposed by the panchayats and law courts while village 
gossips and scandals always keep the panchayat members and other 
leaders very alert and vigilant. These persons were originally concerned 
with the maintenance of discipline in their respective groups but are 
now quite willing to participate in the work of rural reconstruction 
and planning. The real and effective leadership in the caste panchayats 
is usually to be found in the hands of verysimple, honest, non-aggressive 
persons whom age and experience of life give a status and prestige 
which would be the source of envy for the present-day artificial leaders. 
“It is seen that real and effective leadership was in the hands of old, 
substantial people who remained in the background. Appearing to be 
humble, non-aggressive, ‘not showing-off’ are considered essential 
qualities for leadership. Frequently, therefore, these real leaders will 
not be the first to come out and the development worker may not 
discover them at all, unless he makes a determined effort to get the 
necessary information out of people with whom he easily comes into 
contact.” ® The effort of the rural planners in India should be to look 
for these leaders who have not only established rapport in the rural 
society but who actually belong to the people whom they are expected 
to guide and serve. They are the true representatives of the people 
and as such they are in a better position to mobilise the human 
resources of the country. 

Leadership is a “relation between an individual and a group built 
around some common interests and behaving in a manner directed 
or determined by him.” ? It must be distinguished from the agents of 
authority like the patels, lekhpals, patwaris and the presidents of 
the panchayats set up under the various pancayat Acts who create a 
boss-subordinate relationship within the group which they are 
anxious to help. Their official attitude and boss-like behaviour makes, 
them anything but a leader. Moreover, leader should also be distin- 
guished from the demagogue whose position rests exclusively upon 
his capacity to appeal to members of a group by stimulating their 
emotions and offering suggestions to their instincts. The basic character- 
istics of a leader-follower relationship are absent from the group in- 
both of these cases. True leadership emerges when a group of people 
follows an individual from a free choice and not under some sort of 
social coercion or force. The group does this not in response to 
some blind drives of a demagogue but bases its action on very positive 
and rational grounds. The personality of such a leader has a magnetism 
which acts as a cohesive force in social organization. His creative and 
propulsive powers as well as his radiating benevolence rally around 
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him a group of very sincere and devoted followers who are willing to 
act according to his advice. What rural India actually needs today is a 
leadership of this type. Only such a leadership may be able to mobilise 
the human resources of the country in the great task of national 
reconstruction. It may, for example, be pointed out that the recent 
decision of the ruling party at Nagpur to introduce land reforms 
and cooperative farming can certainly bring about a big revolution in 
our ways of life and thinking if such a movement is led by a Raffesin 
who is essentially a product of the Indian soil and culture. 

This brings us to the analysis of the objective factors which facilitate 
the emergence of true leadership in rural India. The important question 
is whether such a leadership is a function of the hero’s personality 
or of the force of circumstances which create a social crisis. The deter- 
ministic school, supported by some Marxists, has put great emphasis 
on the environmental factors like political structure, economic condi- 
tions, social organization and cultural systems to be the chief deter- 
minants of personality formation. On the other hand, the heredity 
school attaches greater importance to the personality traits like the 
dynamic magnetism of an individual, his character, sense of social 
responsibility etc. But both of these schools have adopted extreme 
views on the subject. The more correct fact would be to treat per- 
sonality and environments as two variables which by their mutual 
inter-actions produce the right type of leadership. A proper adjustment 
of these two factors—the acutely felt need for change and a personality 
adapted to the particular situation — alone will set in. motion the 
process of group formation for the satisfaction of the felt social need. 
True leadership emerges when an individual’s personality is properly 
adjusted to his environments; any maladjustment between the two 
factors may sometimes produce a criminal and not a leader, except 
in the case of political criminals who become leaders of men if they 
succeed in altering the existing social order. 

The social situation in rural India is now fully ripe for the evolution 
of such a leadership. Even the most uncompromising critics of economic 
planning in India cannot be blind to the new dynamism which is being 
infused in the countryside by the two Five Year Plans. The proverbial 
inertia of our rural masses has received a powerful jolt as a result of 
ee phair Gee are now undergoing a big change. 
mode of living ase a thi rae ay ee = ee 
a Re > g and thinking and which had been offering a 
ns g resis sae to economic, social and technological innovations, is 
eee aaa nar eeremataaly replaced by a more progressive 
Pee atesn hance oe ) - is neither so conservative in his 
ees ge as he used to be in the days of British 
eae | or even afterwards, say, in 1949. His thinking and 

viour patterns are quite in tune with the vast changes which 
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the various schemes under the Second Five Year Plan are bringing 
about even though on a very limited scale at present. It is true that 
such a reorientation of attitudes is taking place at a rather slow speed 
at present but the ball has been set in motion. And that is not a thing 
of small significance for a country where the poverty-stricken and 
illiterate tillers of the soil have been using the most primitive techniques 
of farming since times immemorial. The recent changes in our social 
organization, institutional arrangements and systems of value under 
the impact of political, economic and technological innovations have 
been mainly responsible for initiating the process of. this psychological 
change. Such a dynamic rural society is now quite capable of producing 
its own leaders. There has never been any scarcity of intelligence, 
dexterity and skill in our villages. So many of our political leaders and 
social reformers have come from the rural areas; even intellectual 
leadership has never been the exclusive monopoly of the urban dwellers 
in India. The new dynamism, which our two plans are gradually 
creating in the countryside, will be able to help so many “an 
unknown genius” to emerge as rural leaders. This dynamism itself 

will act as the life force of the rural society and will assert itself in 
evolving the type of leadership which our ruralites need unless it is 
destroyed as is being done in some of the communist countries at 
present. Every village in India is a storehouse of experience and 
dexterity. The residents not only know what their problems are 
but are also quite capable of solving them if they are given adequate 
guidance and facilities. Under these circumstances no attempt should 
be made by the State to thrust leadership upon them from outside. On 
the other hand, different social groups should be allowed sufficient 
time and opportunity to adapt themselves to the economic changes 
which the rural society is undergoing. True leadership will have to 
emerge from those groups for which the Five Year Plans are meant. 
The Hindu caste system, which is the basis of our cultural life, has not 
only survived the onslaughts of political and economic changes which 
India has been undergoing in the course of her history but has come to 
stay for ever. It has now taken such deep roots in men’s minds as to 
influence the social organization even of the Muslims and Christians in 
this country. Its abolition, as is being demanded by so many, will not 
only shake the very foundations of Indian culture and philosophy but 
would be a very difficult thing to be accomplished in the near future. . 
Under these circumstances our efforts should be directed towards the 
improvement of inter-caste relations rather than towards accomplish- 
ing something which may even be impossible. There is nothing wrong 
if a few individuals, families or social groups enjoy certain economic 
and social advantages so long as their privileges do not harm the 
interests of the others. The various castes in the rural society should be 
allowed to evolve their own leaders who may help in constructive work. 
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The traditional leadership has proved itself to be more inspiring in the 
countryside and has already established its rapport amongst the 
illiterate masses. Its destruction would be injurious to the interests of 
economic planning in India at present. It must, therefore, be allowed to 
modernise itself while the survival of the fittest will bring to the 
forefront persons who are really capable of guiding the rural masses. 
Such a process will lead to the emergence of group leadership, but not 
of the type which emerged in Soviet Russia after Stalin’s death, which 
will be much more efficient than the existing individualistic, semi- 
official and artificial one. True leadership will ultimately emerge from 
the traditional leadership when it is fully adapted to the modern 
conditions of the rural society in India. . 


1 Leadership and Groups in a South India Village, PEO publication No. 9, June 1955, 
pp. 130-131. 

2 The Fifth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Development and NES 
Blocks, May 1958, p. 106. 

3 Ibid, p. 109. 

* Ibid p 110. 

> Training of Village Leaders in Bhopal, PEO Publication No. 4, Septembr 1954, 
p-. 0. 

6 Leadership and Groups in a South Indian Village, PEO Publication No. 9, June 
1955, P140-141. 


‘ Richard Schmidt: Leadership, Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. IX, p. 282. 
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“Hair” by Stanley Marion Garn, reprinted from the Hncyclopedia 
American, Vol. 13, pp. 621-622, 1958 ed., second run, is an interesting 
and informative article to students of biological and physical sciences 
and specially to anthropologists. The author has given a complete 
account of all the aspects of hair, right from its origin, growth, distri- 
bution on the human body, differences between the sexes, chemical 
analysis, differences in colour, its structure, and so on. He maintains 
that variation in hair thickness, form and structure are considerable, 
according to the type of hair, the part of the body it grows upon, and 
age and race. And as such, differences in the amount of hair on an 
individual and among families and races are for the most part genetically 
determined. On the other hand, there is also much variation in the 
hundreds of thousands of hairs on a single head, and a single hair or a 
few strands may not be typical of the individual. 

Artificially straightened hair preserves its natural twists, and cutting 
or leaving hair uncut has any important effect on the growth and 
replacement of hair. Pomades, lotions, massage, and scalp treatment 
are similarly ineffective from this point of view. At present, nothing 
is known as to how to prevent hirsutism and normal male pattern 
balding. ; 
KK KK 

Stanley M. Garn and Joan A. Haskell’s article “Fat Changes during 
Adolescence’’ in Science, June 12, 1959, Vol. 129, No. 3363, pp. 1615-1616 
is a valuable addition to the literature on human growth. The findings 
are based upon an investigation into the measurement of fat on the 
lower thorax at the level of the tenth rib, in 259 regular participants in 
the Fels longitudinal program; by means of serial posteroanterior chest 
radiographs. Lower thoracic fat measured on serial chest plates of 
259 children in Ohio, increased in girls, between ages 6.5 and 14.5 years 
and in boys, between ages 6.5 and 11.5 years. No evidence for a marked 
loss of ‘‘body’’ fat in adolescence or for ‘‘waves’’ of fatting around the 
time of puberty was found. 
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Elizabeth, W. Ikin in a report “Blood Group Distribution in the 
Near East’, pub ished in the Proceedings of the Seventh Congress of the 
International Society of Blood Transfusion, 1958, has given a review of 
the work in anthropo!og'cal serology, recently carried out on the 
peoples living in the countries of the Near East. On the basis of full 
grouping, the peoples of the Near East fall into two main classes: the 
Turks and Eti-Turks, and the Arabians. 


i 
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The Turks and Eti-Turks, seem to be related mainly with Europe, 
and especially with the Mediterranean area. They have a high A gene 
frequency, moderately high M gene frequency, along with a high Ry, 
and fairly high rh-negative frequency. 

“Arabians” a sub-class of the Mediterranean race, include the 
Yemenite Arabs and Jews, the Zabidi Arabs, and the Socotrans, and 
with “reservation’’, the Somalis. They all have low A and high O gene 
frequencies, but high R,, and rather lower rh-negative gene frequencies. 
They have also a very high M frequency which is distinct from the 
high M of Asia. It is significant to note that the Berbers, the ‘“White” 
race of N. Africa, resemble the Arabs so far the high O frequency is 
concerned, but differ from them in having high N and Rh negative 
frequencies respectively. The authors also find African features in the 
Somalis and Zabidi Arabs, where there is a high Ro- Ro”. Somalis 
are also high in N but low in § as are the Zabidis. 
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J. 8. Weiner and A. Zontendyk’s article “Blood Group Investigation 
on Central Kalhari Bushmen”’ in Nature, Vol. 183, pp. 843-844, March 
21, 1959, analyses the genetic constitution of the central Kalhari 
Bushmen, as revealed by the blood group studies. His conclusions 
are in conformity with the previous results from south-west Africa, 
already published by A. E. Mourant et al. The authors opine that the 
Bushmen, as a whole as contrasted to Bantu and Negroids generally, 
are distinctive in the combination of a high A and a low B frequency, 
with a complete absence of Rh-negative individuals. Finally the 
authors maintain that on the basis of their own and the previous 
results, Bushmen are essentially Negroid, although they have under- 
gone substantial modification as suggested by morphological and 


genetical studies. 
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Man, Vol. LIX, July, 1959 carries a paper by Professor Butler and 
Watson-Baker who examined thirtynine skulls from Bengal and 
hundred skulls from East Africa to show the variation in the frequency 
of the basal metopic suture. The precise ethnic group in both the 
cases is not known but the authors report that there is general agree- 
ment in their recorded metric and non-metric characters, with the 
exception of cephalic index. The skulls show the highest frequency of 
the basal metopic suture (27.5%), not found in any group of skulls 
reported so far. It is also found that both the groups of skulls show 
similar frequencies of ante-sphenoid processes and basal metopic 
suture. However, there is no correlation between the frequencies of 
both the characters despite the fact that the suture is the result of an 
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extreme development of the antesphenoid processes. The. figures 
suggest that the suture is twice as common in males as in females. 
Interestingly enough, a high frequency of antesphenoid process 
(83.0%) with a low frequency of basal metopic suture (8.0°/) is noticed 
in the East African skulls. 

The Bengal skulls, in the frequency of the basal metopic suture 
(27.5%) clearly stand out from all the skulls examined. This has been 
regarded as a specific character of these skulls. 
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Prof. J. A. Barnes, who has recently been awarded the W. H. R. 
Rivers Gold Medal for field work in Rhodesia and Norway, has contri- 
buted an article entitled, “Anthropology after Freud” to the 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy (1959, 37: 14-27). Prof. Barnes 
points out that although Freud’s specific contributions to the solution 
of anthropological problems are not accepted by anthropologists 
(witness his discussion of totemism and taboo), he has had a profound 
influence on the approach which anthropologists now make to social 
phenomena. He illustrates this with reference to the explanations now 
being given of avoidance and joking relationships. Barnes further 
maintains that Freud’s insistence on the family as a field of conflict 
has been his greatest contribution to anthropological thinking. 
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Joking relationships, and the broader problem of the mother’s 
brother and sister’s son also form the subject matter of Jack Goody’s 
Curl Bequest Prize Essay, 1957 (JRAI, Vol. 89, Part I). After 
examining the theories of Redcliffe-Brown, Levi-Strauss and others, 
Goody suggests, on the basis of his analysis of field work among the 
LoWiili and LoDagaba, of West Africa, that the special relationship 
between MOBR and SISO in patrilineal societies may be an expression 
of the residual rights of female agnates in their descent groups. Goody 
compares ‘ritual stealing’ of his mother’s brother’s property by ego 
in patrilineal societies to the transmission of property from father to 
son in matrilineal societies. 
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M. J. Levy and L. A. Fallers question the empirical ubiquity of the 
nuclear family (‘The Family: Some Comparative Considerations, 
American Anthropologist, 61: 4) as it is defined by Murdock in his 
Social Structure. They point out that in order that the concept family 
may be usable in comparative studies, it should be defined on such a 
general level (‘the most general level’) as to be applicable to any society. 
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Out of the four functions mentioned by Murdock, viz,. the sexual, the 
economic, the reproductive and the educational, the authors of this 
article regard functionally, socialization as the heart of the matter. 
But they doubt if this function is carried out by a single unit in a 
society. Therefore, they propose that the concept family should be 
used to designate “‘any small, kinship-structured unit which carries 
out aspects of the relevant functions.” 
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E. Kathleen Gough takes up the issue of the redefinition of 
marriage (JRAI, Vol. 89, Part I), and after an examination of 
the Nayar practice, and in the light of various theories put forward 
by other anthropologists, prominently E. R. Leach, suggests that, 
“Marriage is a relationship established between a woman and one or 
more other persons, which provides that a child born to the woman 
under the circumstances not prohibited by the rules of the relationship, 
is accorded full brithstatus rights common to normal members of 
his society or social stratum.” What about marriage of men (including 
women) with plants ? Need we not include this in our definition of 
marriage ? 

It is a unique commentary on anthropology that after more than 
one hundred years of existence as a scientific discipline, arguments 
still rage concerning the validity and nature of such basic concepts 
as marriage and family. One wonders if at all we can have definitions 
which have universal validity ! 
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CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY: Tue Sctence or Custom BY 
Feirx M. Kerzsine, Rrinenart, New York, pp. XXV + 477. 


Keesing has written a very good text book in cultural anthropology 
in recent years. It is written in a simple and easy language, has an 
adequate coverage of the subject matter, is neither biassed nor 
prejudiced in its contents or orientation, and is suitably illustrated 
with diagrams and line-drawings. The arrangement of matter in ques- 
tion-and-answer sequences and the provision of exercises is a striking 
feature of the book which will be liked by readers and particularly 
the under-graduate students in anthropology for whom it is specifically 
meant. 

The book deals with cultural anthropology in a comprehensive 
manner. It has chapters on the nature of culture, culture and biological 
heritage, growth of culture, culture, society and personality, material 
culture, economic, political and social organization, religion, world 
view, art and play, language, etc. The last section (on social, economic 
and political organization and religion) is rich in ethnographic data 
and case studies. We note with satisfaction that many of these are 
from India. In the chapters on the nature and growth of culture, 
divergent standpoints and theories of different authorities (not only 
American but also British and European) on the respective topics are 
faithfully and precisely set forth. 

It is a good book and we feel sure will be welcomed by lay-readers 


and college students in anthropology in India. 
KSM. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vot. 2, BY 
Rawpu Pippineton. THE MacmitLan Company, New York, 1957, 
pp. XVI + 443-819, sh30/- 


Professor Piddington’s volume one of this book was published in 
1950 and was widely, even though critically, acclaimed. The present 
volume containing chapters on Place-Folk-Work, People and Things, 
Methods of Fieldwork, Culture and Personality, and Culture contact — 
agencies, trends and policies, rounds up the discussion beautifully. 

In a work of this kind, which is in the nature of a text book, one 
does not expect a full and detailed treatment of each and every topic 
mentioned. Considering this, one can, probably gloss over the several 
shortcomings as are evident in many places in this book, as for example, 
in the chapter on Culture and Personality. Considerable work on 
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personality structure has been done lately by American anthropo- 
logists which is not even mentioned in this book. 

The author’s great interest in applied anthropology and problems of 
culture contact is clearly visible in the 104 page discussion on the 
various aspect of this very important problem. Here he writes with 
feeling, but it must be said that nowhere have sentiments dominated 
objectivity and scientific outlook. 

One very good reason why the book will be liked by many 1s Its 
uncontroversial nature. Volume one of this book was a shade too 
much Malinowskian or functional, which spoke of school ties. The 
present volume is free from any such trappings. Also, it is rich in 
ethnographic data and case studies. These are mostly from the Pacific 
region and some from Africa and America. The Indian reader looks, 
alas! in vain for material from Indian tribes and castes. 

A long chapter on the studies of complex societies by anthropologists 
and four useful appendices —An Ethnographic document, The 
Rationalization of Yuari, Synchronic and Diachronic studies, and 
the Carefree Primitive add to the value of the book. 

We must, however, record here that we are not in complete agree- 
ment with the author’s theoretical thinking as expressed in the Preface 
to this book. We agree that theory in anthropology is primarily 
“operational” but one must point out that the ultimate aim of anthro- 
pological theory is the understanding of man. Thus what the author 
calls “Ethnophilosophy”’ is really “higher anthropology” or ‘‘meta- 
anthroplogy’’, and one is at a loss to understand how and why may 
we consider it as outside the scope of legitimate anthropology. Anthro- 
pologists lay emphasis upon field-work not as an end in itself but as 
an approach—a surer approach—to the correct understanding of man. 

It is difficult for anyone to say whether or not the late Prof. 8. F. 
Nadel could have written his Foundations to Social Anthropology 
without being a competent field-anthropologist but it is an established 
and tried fact that Nadel’s book contains valuable theoretical concepts 
and much logic which field research workers in anthropology sorely 
need today. 

One wonders why the author is so worried about the sociologization 
of anthropology! That does not mean that we do not need to iron 
out ‘isms’. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY sy BrEALs R. L., anp 
Hower, H., Universtry or Canirornta AND Los ANGELES — 


PUBLISHED BY THE MacmintaAn Company, New York, 1959, 
pp. XXI + 711+ X. a 


We had earlier reviewed the first edition of this book in these columns. 
This revised and new edition is an improvement in respect of content 
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and organization of the material. The portion concrened with physical 
anthropology has been largely revised, rewritten and brought ‘‘up-to- 
date” by bringing in new material. The changed order, retitling of 
some of the chapters and the addition of a new chapter on ‘‘Space, 
Time and Culture” containing some new material on archaeology, 
gives the book an entirely new look. 

Most of the revision in this second edition has been done in the 
chapters on physical anthropology, whereas the chapters on cultural 
anthropology remain materially as before. We are, therefore, making 
here only a few remarks on the former part of the book. 

Dealing with the racial criteria (in Chapter 5), particularly the nose, 
the authors have not been very explicit and precise, and seem to 
have certain doubts regarding the important role played by the 
hereditary factors in the determination of this feature. They appear 
to be inclined more towards the environmental influence (the climate) 
— and take it not as a primary characteristic, as has been pointed out 
by Gates and others. When the nose displays “reasonably non-adaptive”’ 
and “racially variable features’, one wonders how the climate can 
bring about changes of diagnostic importance? and that too only in 
one section of the population of a region. 

Since the Piltdown affair has been proved to be a hoax, the authors 
do not touch the point at all, probably, simply because it has no 
place in the human family any more. The reviewer, however, feels 
that the student and reader should be informed, as a matter of course, 
about the forgery and its startling disclosure. 

However, the new chapter “Space, Time and Culture’’ and quite a 
few additions and alterations here and there make the book certainly 
more agreeable and informative. Several illustrations have been 
redrawn and quite a few new ones added. We feel sure that it will 
serve the students for whom it is primarily meant in a better way. 
The get-up is also more attractive. 

Ry De SINGH 


THE STORY OF MAN sy H. E. L. MELLERSH. HuTCHINSON AND Co., 
(PuBLIsHERS) Lrp., 178-202, Great PortLaNp, Lonpon, First 
PUBLISHED 1959, pp. 255, Prick 21sh. 


The book is welcome for it serves the layman by offering an illuminat- 
ing and colourful summary of “The Story of Man’’. Going through the 
book one feels that the author being a layman, possesses a sound 
understanding of anthropology and archaeology. This is indeed a good 
combination, for both of them are mutually relevant in presenting a 
total picture of man as a part of animal kingdom. The book has been 
divided into as many as 24 chapters with mesmeric titles, like ‘‘Homo- 
Fabre, The World Man Entered, Poor or Not so Poor, Light Thoughts 
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and Dark”, etc. The body of the book is studded with illustrations 
and photographs. 

Starting with the palaeontological evidences of human ancestry, the 
author has tried to put forth the evolutionary significance of important 
fossils in their respective places. He then switches on to man’s biological 
attainments where he discusses the ways in which man acquired his 
various modifications. 

The section on prehistory and archaeology has been nicely treated, 
with an attitude of glorifying man’s material, artistic, religious, and 
agricultural achievements. Talking about the categorisation of race in 
the chapter “Race and Language”, the author has overlooked to 
mention one of the most important genetic trait, the blood groups as a 
criterion of racial classification. 

Though the book is briefly written, yet one can not expect a better 
execution than Mellersh has done so conveniently in a lucid and 
attractive style. 


R. P. SRIVASTAVA 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN MEDICINE sy Lro W. StwmMons and HAROLD 


G. WoLFr. PUBLISHED BY RussELL SaGE Founpation, New YORK, 
1954, PAGES 254. 


The book under review is the ‘Second result”’ (the first is a report) 
of an exploratory project, sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation 
at the New York Hospital Cornell Medical Center under the leadership 
of the senior author of this volume. This present volume “explores 
some of the major areas of interest shared by medicine and social 
science. Particular reference is made to those concepts and formulations 
that bear directly upon the problems of health and that may forward 
collaborative research” (page 6). The book is primarily written for 
those students in medince and social sciences who are interested in 
training for research in these related areas. The authors have tried to 
“set some of the fundamental social science concepts within a medical 
context and to endow them with significant meaning for medical 
personnel, so that they will be able to appreciate more fully the 
patients’ “personal problems as a member of society and make use of 
this understanding in the treatment of illness”. 

There is at present a dearth of such literature belonging to the 
borderland between social and medical sciences. This book is an 
effort in this direction. It organises various concepts mainly from 
anthropology, sociology and social psychology and weaves a relevant 
but general framework of conceptual tools and prespective which are 
intelligible and immediately pertinent to the physician. The relations 
of stress and disease on individual plane, are in particular the concern 
of this book. How do society, culture and physical endowments affect 
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and direct an individual and work as links between stress and disease 
is the main working hypothesis put forward, with hopes for probing 
deeper into the questions such as: is there any connection between the 
reaction or attitude towards illness and the family relationships, 
occupation, economic status and religion? Is hospital a social institu- 
tion—an agent which exacerbates and complicates personal stresses 
because of friction in interpersonal relationships? What positive 
cultural factors in the patients’ life situation can evoke the reaction 
pattern conducive to health? 

The authors have considered various anthropological concepts such 
as culture, cultural ‘relevance’, function and ‘holistic approach’ and 
draw upon other sciences as psychology and sociology when they 
focus on the individual, his life history and ‘‘culture-personality” 
studies but very often learning on and utilising the tools and reasoning 
of anthropology. The individual, “‘the bug on the social sciences pin”’ 
(page 45) is the main concern in hospitalised patient and for clinical 
medicine; and, therefore, the research centered round the individual 
requires more sharpening and creation of new facets on the tools 
devised by anthropology so far. The authors could have done better 
in providing a facility to an average researcher, drawn from other 
involved disciplines, by defining and explaining in a little more detail 
the various terms and concepts right from the beginning of their use. 
Only casual reference has been made to medicine concerned with 
group health or public health; it was probably out of the scope of the 
project or else a definition and scope of the term medicine was extremely 
required. Interesting results might follow if and when the social 
methods and prespectives pertinent to clinical medicine and public 
health are researched upon, because both impinge on and evoke 
responses from different levels of socio-cultural organisation. 

The book seems to have born and developed out of a tentative 
formulation of Wolff for exploring the possible linkages between stress 
and diseases and therefore the other-social and anthropological concepts 
do not have their due discussion of their import and share in such 
studies. 

As such and in the stage the affairs of socio-medical research exist, 
the book is simply stimulating and a step in presenting a balanced 
prospects and opportunities in comparatively new interdisciplinary 


research field. 
R. S. KHARE 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE sy M. F. ASHLEY- 
Montagu. AN Extenpina Horizons Book. Porter SARGENT 
PUBLISHERS, Boston, 1957, paces IX + 390. 


Professor Ashley-Montagu is a scientist and humanist combined, 
and he holds that anthropology ought to contribute to the betterment 
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of mankind. The book under review contains a discussion of some 
of the major problems of contemporary anthropology which ‘are also to 
some extent off the beaten track of orthodox anthropological studies.’ 
The book is divided into several sections, such as, Why anthropology ? 
Man and Human Nature, Race, Anthropology and Medicine, Sexual 
Development and Sex Beliefs, Psychological Development, Crime, 
Primitive Medicine, and The Evolution of Man and Mind. Ashley- 
Montagu outlines the purpose of the book as “not simply to interest 
and amuse the reader, but principally enlarge his interest in and 
increase his understanding of the nature of man.’’ We meet him in 
this volume as a scientist, who has a profound conviction of the 
natural good in man, who perceives and propagates that “‘the ethical 
principle of equality, the social concept of equality and the biological 
basis of democracy—all agree upon the essential rights of man to full 
equality of opportunity” (p. 69), and who maintains that the most 
adaptively valuable trait in the struggle for existence for human 
beings will be “‘the ability to love and to live, as if to live and love 
were one.”’ The teacher in him speaks, “‘it is my firm belief that no 
other subject is capable of humanizing the student as is the study of 
anthropology.” 

We may do well to take his ideas about ethnic equality, Natural 
Selection and Crime. In case of natural selection—a long recognised 
agent of human evolution, he is firm about an implicit cooperative ele- 
ment in competition istead of the so far emphasised aspect of ruthless 
struggle for survival. Those who believe in the innate aggressiveness 
of human nature, will find a challenge in him. His balanced and pros- 
pective emphasis on inter-communications between anthropology and 
medicine are welcome. Recognition of ‘cultural relevance’ and ‘relati- 
vitism’ is marked in such matters but for more diagnostic value, the 
efforts towards a more precise perspective, conceptual framework, 
tools and techniques are overdue from anthropology in such applied 
fields. His essays like ““Time-Binding and the Concept of Culture,” 
‘Man and Human Nature,” “Morals and Moralism’’ probably speak 
significantly about his orientation. 

Here a scientist is dissecting, in a fairly balanaced way, the social 
and cultural, psychological and biological components of widely 
different human problems which also carry with remarkable conti- 
nuity and ease, the ‘outlook’ of this professor—a factor which awards 
the book both the required ‘welding’ as well as speciality. 

Short and varied but interesting essays are grouped in the Appendix. 
A classified list of the anthropological and related writings of M. F. 
Ashley-Montagu (1925-1957) is also given in the end. 

The book is appealing for its broad and humanising point of view 
and will be welcome as such to scientists and general readers alike. 


R. D. SINGH and R. 8S. KHARE 
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SAMAJ MANOVIGYAN sy Papma Kumari, PUBLISHED BY THE 
AUTHOR, 1958, Pp. 281, PRICE Rs. 7.50. 


Any new book in Hindi on a scientific subject such as social psycho- 
logy is a welcome news to students many of whom feel somewhat 
harassed at the way some Indian universities have switched on to 
Hindi in the crest of national sentiment, without caring much for the 
standards of learning and teaching in the language. The author deserves 
our appreciation for producing a definitely better book on the element- 
ary principles of social psychology than those we have come across 
so far. It is well-planned, well-got-up, and has a wider coverage. None- 
theless, it does suffer from some serious malaise. Certain concepts, 
such as that of tension, are not clear to the author it seems, which fact 
is not only evident in interpretation but is also reflected in the choice 
of Hindi equivalents. She is probably not sure whether tension is just 
hostility, or conflict, or a state of anomie, or all of them rolled into one, 
or something more specific and well defined in social psychology to-day. 
We wish the author was familiar with the UNESCO studies, such as 
The Nature of Conflict (1957); this would have enabled her to clarify 
the concepts and avoid the confusion she is likely to create in the 
minds of her readers. 

The coining of technical terminology in Hindi is a real headache to 
Hindi authors. There is complete anarchy and lack of precision. Some 
of the writers know Hindi; they are also supposed to possess at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of the subject they are writing on; but when 
it comes to the coinage of Hindi terms, they often behave in a most 
curious manner. Some of them make Hindi words incomprehensible, 
not only to non-Hindi speaking people but to the Hindi speakers as 
well. A few have the courage to use their own brains, but obviously 
they do not give enough thought to it. Otherwise how could Miss 
Padma Kumari use at places takrav for tension, and shabdanukramnika 
for bibliography? With no stretch of imagination can these be used 
for any other phenomena than collusion and glossary of words, respec- 
tively. I am sure the author is familiar with tanav and granthsoochi. 

With all its limitations, the book must find its way into the hands 
of the Hindi readers and Hindi libraries; they willnot regret the choice. 
A foreward by Sri K. L. Shrimali is indeed incongruous, but his official 
position perhaps provides enough ground for it to be there. It is a 
prevalent practice among authors to get their works approved and 
commended by ministers or governors in the saddle, and Miss Padma 


Kumari is no excepetion. 
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